





This closeup of the ceiling 
with only one panel illumi- 
nated shows the careful 
design and finish of this 
successful illumination. 
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23-10 BRIDGE PLAZA SOUTH 
ONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


THE NEW 


first floor 


KAUFMAN'S DEPARTMENT 
STORE @ PITTSBURGH 
ILLUMINATED BY FRINK 


The alteration of the first floor of the Kaufman Department Store 
makes it in many ways the most modern interior in America. The 
whole design of the interior is based on the idea used for the light- 
ing. This has been so developed as to become an integral part of 
the architectural and decorative scheme. 


The general illumination is accomplished by means of a continuous 
specially designed Frink reflector behind a glass enclosure, shaped 
to fit the architectural motif of the room. The result is a continuous 
moulding of glass. This glass has been so developed and arranged 
as to join with vertical members of the same material on the cor- 
ners of the column, thereby making a complete design and tying 
the beams definitely with the supporting columns. 


This undertaking is another example of the ability and versatilily of 
Frink engineering service that has been creating novel and practical 
illumination for department stores since 1857. Feel free to consult 
us at any time. 












A NEW LINE OF SILVER AND BLACK FIXTURES 





Modernately Priced—for 
Effective Modern 
Display 









Priced ex- 
tremely low 
for the quality 
of construction 
and finish in ac- 
cordance with our 
usual quality standards. 


An attrac- 
tive new line, 
in a variety 
of original fix- 

tures, pedestals 

and plateaux for 
merchandise display. 
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J. R. PALMENBERG'S SONS, INC. 


Forms, Fixtures and Display Mannequins 


1412 Broadway, at 39th Street, New York 


CHICAGO BOSTON 
234 S. Franklin St. 26 Kingston St. 
LOS ANGELES 
207 E. Eighth St. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


To Displaymen everywhere, the 
activities of the International Asso- 
ciation of Display Men are of vital 
importance. A complete report on 
the Thirty-Third Annual Conven- 
tion of the Association is contained 
in this number of DISPLAY 
WORLD. In it you will find a dis- 
cussion of the plans for display 
solidarity, the pledge of Emile 
Schmidt, the new president, and 
statements from other officers. You 
will find also a comprehensive sur- 
vey of the convention’s educational 
program, outstanding addresses, the 
I. A. D. M. display contest winners, 
and other convention features. 

ae oe 


Delegates to the convention will 
never forget the banquet held in the 
Hotel Sherman’s world famous Bal 
Tabarin, a night club “painted with 
light.” A description of the scenic 
wonders of the Bal Tabarin is car- 
ried in this number. > 

* * * 


Reviews of the best displays in 
New York, Chicago and Detroit, 
constitute a regular feature of DIS- 
PLAY WORLD. This month the 
correspondents, Coleman McCamp- 
bell, J. Duncan Williams and F. E. 
Whitelam, present an expert analy- 
sis of the summer windows that 
have been most successful in the 
three respective cities. The articles 
are illustrated with photos of the 
most outstanding windows. 

* *e *! 


An exhaustive survey of methods 
and principles in the display of 
men’s wear in stores of the leading 
cities of the United States is an- 
other feature of this issue. Dis- 
playmen will. find much of value in 
the data gathered. Examples of 
French technique in the display of 
men’s wear are also offered. 

x Ok Ok 


Will H. Bates contributes an- 
other of his illuminating articles 
on Display Balance. This month 
he discusses the “see-saw” or 
diagonal method of grouping, a va- 
riation that has found favor with 
many leading displaymen. He pre- 
sents the solution to many perplex- 
ing problems. 

x Ok OF 

“Using Crepe Paper With a Pur- 
pose” is the title of an educational 
article by N. W. Reynolds. Crepe 
paper displays require skill and in- 
genuity. Too often, the passerby 
looks at a crepe trim, and goes 
away remembering: only the color 
of the crepe paper or its arrange- 
ment. Reynolds tells how crepe 
paper can be made a real sales 
producer. 

x ok * 

_ In addition to the above, this 
issue of DISPLAY WORLD pre- 
sents new ideas in backgrounds, 
show card writing, public utility 
displays and anniversary windows. 








DISPLAY’S GREAT MONTHLY DIGEST 
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pocket > They are clustered up with silly notations d 
hee a things that require attention...... later a 
P 
setae and may we interrupt to suggest that 
another notation would be worth while >» Db > > tl 
eae ° Pp 
It's such an effort to write in this weather, but we i 
bravely send out the following information to you. f 
Pee a pe NR u 
° f 
At the DISPLAY CENTER you will find s 
Many new fabrics and decorative papers for Numerous groups of moderne fixtures in metal di 
fall and Christmas } A number of these are — metal and wood and wood combinations. 
recent importations. 
Drape stands with lighting effects. A large range of ensemble display fixtures 
designed along unusual lines. 
‘Christmas decorations — illuminated column en- : 
closures and brackets —wall panoramas — odd New designs in hand-cut screens for fall and 
screens —ledge decorations and window pieces. Christmas. | F 








-DASPLAY CENTER |. ; 
FRANK D. MAXWELL CO.,, Inc. | Be 
1440 BROADWAY @ NEW YORK . 
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OUT of the EMAIL “BAG 


DISPLAY WORLD: 

Your “Out of the Mail Bag” page has some good 
stuff in it for anyone connected with the display pro- 
fession. Now I have a few questions to ask, the 
answers to which will be of considerable help to me 
and to others. What is unit display? What is mass 
display? How would you go about determining which 
you want to feature? Has Father’s Day and Children’s 
Day a set date now, year after year? 

L. G. ZWICKER, 


Wisconsin Retail Hardware Assn., 
Stevens Point, Wisc. 


% UNIT display is a display confined to a single item 

of merchandise, in most cases being confined to 
merely one section of a large display window. For 
example, you will find that many men’s wear stores 
will take a large window and separate it by dividers, 
each section being confined exclusively to a single item 
of merchandise. In one section, hosiery might be dis- 
played; in another section, neckwear . There is a trend, 
however, to consider a unit display a small sectional 
display in a large show window which may consist of 
merchandise that is somewhat related, along ensemble 
lines. In other words, the unit display in this case 
would take its name from the fact that the entire dis- 
play is merely a unit or section of a large show window. 


Mass display is the term used to designate the 
showing of a large volume of merchandise in a single 
display, usually for sale events. Windows of this type 
are used when a heavy volume of business must be 
produced, usually on the basis of price. 


The determining factor in regard to the use of 
these different types of displays, of course, must de- 
pend upon the policy of the store. You will find that 
mass displays are becoming less and less favored except 
for sale events. Feature and unit trims are best to 
uphold quality standards. 

Father’s Day and Children’s Day both are scheduled 
for the month of June, each on a Saturday of this 
month, care being taken by the sponsors that different 
days are chosen. 


DISPLAY WORLD: 


Please advise the best method of applying plaster 
upon wallboard for the construction of window back- 
grounds, etc. The material best suited and the method 
of their mixture. HARRY PRUSIN, 

New York Bargain - Store, 
Shelbyville, Ind. 


‘(OR the production ‘of plastic finishes on composition 
board for background and decorative purposes, I 
would suuggest that you communicate with the U. S. 
Gypsum Co., Att. Textone Sales Dept., 207 N. Mon- 
roe St., Chicago, Ill. This company has a plastic paint 
product and a service department and is in position to 
give you valuable information as well as illustrated and 
instructive literature on this subject. There are other 
manufacturers of plastic materials to whom we can 
refer you if desired. 


DISPLAY WORLD: 

I enjoy your articles on show card writing and 
thought you could give me some advice. For the last 
year I have been a displayman in small store and have 
been practicing lettering for that time or longer. I have 
come to the point where I don’t seem to go forward. 
I really like show card work and would like to know 
the best method that would enable me to become profi- 
cient in the art. Are mail courses satisfactory, and, if 
so, which one would you recommend? 

C. H. HELLMAN, 
Huntington, W. Va. 


T is certainly fine to learn that you enjoy the articles 
on show card writing which appear in our publica- 
tion. I feel sure that you will continue to find inspi- 
ration and help from the material we publish on this 
subject. If you want to specialize on show card writing 
without giving up your position as displayman, I would 
suggest that you devote as much time as you possibly 
can to practice work, as this is the best way to improve 
your ability. Use as your guide in practice the best 
examples of actual show cards that you can get hold 
of. Study carefully the articles in the trade publica- 
tions. You might also get in touch with the leading 
commercial show card writers in your city, who will 
be glad to give you much advice and opportunity to 
assist them in your spare time. This will give you 
vaduable experience and a knowledge of professional 
show card writing methods. 

The success of the mail courses depends upon the 
perseverance of the student, but is no relief from pa- 
tient and persistent practice. Would suggest that you 
write the Detroit School of Lettering, 152 Stimson 
Ave., Detroit, Mich., who have a correspondence course. 
Also communicate with the Koester School, 314 S. 
Franklin St., Chicago, Ill., who have a resident course 
on the subject. You would have to attend this school 
in person, 


DISPLAY WORLD: 

What is the ordinary salary, at the present time, of 
a show card writer who does that alone in a typical 
store? Would such a position be available only in the 
larger cities? What could a girl expect in the way of 
salary for such a position, providing she were lucky 
enough to procure one? 

I have been reading your magazine now for several 
months and was emboldened to seek this information 
from you because I saw letters from other readers who 
have problems. 

Yours truly, 
MARY BUKER. 
Adamsville, Ohio. 


HE salaries of show card writers vary greatly, de- 
pending largely upon the type and volume of work 
to be produced. Girl cardwriters are not uncommon 
in department and specialty stores and work on scales 
varying from $15.00 to $40.00 per week. The salary 
usually depends upon store standards, the better 
houses requiring a higher grade of work and a larger 
volume of cards, and consequently are forced to pay 
a higher wage. 
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I. A. D. M. Convention Paves Way for 


‘Display Solidarity 


Emile Schmidt, Eastern Leader, Elected President—Unrivalled Educa- 
tional Program Holds Interest of 300 Delegates at Annual 
Meeting in Hotel Sherman, Chicago, June 16-19 


ECONCILIATION of the Eastern display- 

men with the International Association of 

Display Men may be effected as the result 

of overtures made at the thirty-third annual 
convention of the International Association of Display 


Men, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, June 16, 17, 18 and 19. 


One of the efforts toward solidarity was seen in the 
election of an eastern man, Emile Schmidt, Gimbel’s, 
Philadelphia, as president. The election took place in 
Mr. Schmidt’s absence, and- without his consent, and 
he at first declined the office, but being besieged by 
telegrams and letters urging him to become president, 
he notified J. W. Foley, executive scretary of the asso- 
ciation, on June 27, that he had reconsidered and that 
he would accept. Mr. Schmidt is one of the outstand- 
ing leaders in the display profession, and is particularly 
well known in the east. He will undoubtedly make an 
excellent president. 

With the circulation of first reports that Mr. 
Schmidt had declined the presidency, it was announced 
that the office would logically go to L. L. Wilkins, 
Kerr Dry Goods Co., Oklahoma City, who had been 
elected first vice-president. 

By virtual agreement among members of the execu- 
tive committee ‘and display manufacturers, the next 
I. A. D. M. convention will probably be held in New 
York, or some other eastern city. A tentative plan calls 
for the next convention in New York, with succeeding 
conventions: alternating between New York and Chi- 
cago for a period long enough to test the merits of such 
an arrangement, which it is believed would be satisfac- 
tory to both eastern and midwestern displaymen. 

At an executive council session of parties vitally 
concerned in solidarity, the complete airing of the asso- 
ciation’s affairs and policies was held on Tuesday, the 
participants being the I. A. D. M. executive committee, 
the contact committee of the National Display Equip- 
ment Association, and a group of the older and more 
prominent displaymen who have ceased active partici- 
pation in I. A. D. M. management. Among the latter 
were to be found several easterners. It was this meet- 
ing that created the conciliatory program above men- 
tioned: The prevailing opinion was that through one 
national body alone could all display interests best be 
served, and all agreed to stick to the I. A. D. M. 
standard. 

_ The plan of leading display managers and executives 
lor the formation of a new national body was also 
aircd. This idea was believed to be not incompatible 
wih the I. A. D. M., if such a group would main- 
taiii member affiliation with the parent body and operate 


as a departmental! or subordinate division, limiting its 
membership as might seem desirable and undertaking 
such special work as its needs might require. 

The keynote of the entire convention, stressed by 
nearly every speaker, was this: “Today, the display 
manager must be a store executive, not a window 
trimmer with assistants.” 
‘about the store as the store owner. He must be quali- 
fied to take his place with the other store executives, 
and should be considerd equally as important as the 
advertising manager. He must assume the role of 
merchant and executive; he must plan ahead, or go 
behind. It is necessary that he graduate from the mere 
mechanics of window display and take his proper place 
in administrative functionings of his store. 

Featuring departmental clinics on its educational 
program this year, the I. A. D. M. demonstrated the 
great superiority of this plan over the old method of 
general demonstrations. The departmentals included 
budgeting, ready-to-wear and accessories displays, 
men’s clothing and furnishing displays, public utilities 
displays, piece goods draping, and show card writing. 
J. Duncan Williams, Williams-Marshall Displays, Chi- 
cago, was general chairman of the departmentals, and 
it was the consensus of opinion that he set a standard 
that will be followed at future conventions. Williams 
was also the chairman of the general noon luncheon 
sessions, featuring addresses on various important 
topics by leaders of the display, merchandising and 
advertising professions. 

The convention drew an attendance of approxi- 
mately 300 members from all parts of the country, not 
large in comparison with past conventions, due, in a 
large measure, to the Eastern convention held the pre- 
ceding week and to present business conditions. But 
what the convention lacked in numbers it made up in 
interest and enthusiasm, and none can say that it was 
not a thoroughly successful one. 

Membership of the I. A. D. M. is constantly grow- 
ing, according to James W. Foley, executive secretary. 
He reported that 250 new members were added to the 
organization’s roster during the last year. 

Much of the credit for the success of the 1930 con- 
vention is due to Howard C. Oehler, convention direc- 
tor, under whose guidance the many problems con- 
nected with staging such a big meeting were efficiently 
solved. 

L. L. Wilkins, Kerr Dry Goods Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla., is the new first vice-president; A. Fred- 
ericksen, Kline’s, Kansas City, is the new second vice- 
president ; Carl V. Haecker, Montgomery Ward & Co., 
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Bigger and Better Association Looms 
By I. E. OGG 
I. A. D. M. Treasurer 


ITHOUT a doubt the thirty-third I. A. D. M. annual 

convention recently hed in Chicago was the outstanding 
event of all. The educational program conducted in depart- 
mental rooms was a proven success and the members were, 
as a whole, well pleased with the venture. Next year even 
greater results should be expected, as the details can be worked 
out to make the sessions even more interesting and ‘more. 
inviting. 

The manufacturers’ displays were quite interesting and the 
Spirit in which they co-operated with the convention heads 
in making the thirty-third convention a success was the finest 
ever. 

In selecting the officers for the coming year it was with 
one thought in mind—Bigger and Better men for a Bigger and 
Better Association. With Emile Schmidt as president from 
one of the outstanding institutions of the country, a man who 
ts broad minded, progressive, and an active worker—there are 
great things to be looked for during the coming year. 

The association can boast of the greatest financial standing 
of its history and with everything being done to bring into 
the folds’ all men of the profession, we can look forward to 
and expect the greatest convention of all times—when and 
where we meet in I93I. 


7 ey 





Chicago, is the third vice-president, and I. E. Ogg, 
Moore & Co., Sharon, Pa., is the treasurer. 

All types of display equipment were shown by the 
manufacturers at the convention, whose exhibits occu- 
pied rooms on the first three floors of the hotel. A 
semi-modern trend in fixtures was noted. The exhibits 
were open only after the adjournment of convention 
sessions to avoid any conflict with the convention’s edu- 
cational program. 





MONDAY 


With approximately 300 displaymen in the assembly room, 
President J. H. Everetts called the thirty-third annual con- 
vention to order. The Rev. John Thompson, Chicago Temple, 
Methodist Episcopal Church, delivered the invocation. After 
the address of welcome by Frank F. Harris, Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce, to which Carl V. Haecker, Montgomery 
Ward & Co., responded, the president introduced Charles W. 
Morton, Weinstock, Lubin & Co., Sacramento, Calif., “the 
father of the association.’ Morton was president of the 
displaymen in 1899, then known as “window trimmers,” and 
he told of the first convention in Chicago. “There were only 
a handful of us,” he said, “but we had plenty of enthusiasm.” 

The vital importance of fashion in display was stressed 
by three speakers at the general noon luncheon session. Miss 
Marie Kingbeil, Standard Store Service Co., Chicago, calling 
fashion, “a man-size job,” said the displayman of today must 
do more than make a window look pretty if he wants to stay 
on the payroll. He must know fashion and apply his knowl- 
edge to his work. By so doing he will be able to interest 
more modern men and women in his store and will thereby 
sell more merchandise. 

Ira Rosenberg, group merchandising manager, Wieboldt 
Stores, Chicago, declared that windows should tell the people 
what kind of a store they are dealing with, what it sells, and 
what it aspires to be. “In the complex organization of big 
stores today,” he said, “there is such a division of labor that 
very few people in the store have a store viewpoint. The 
display manager, next to the publicity manager, should have 
the necessary perspective. Window displays, next to the 
printed word, interpret store policy more than anything else. 
The display manager should know the volume of each depart- 
ment, the relation of the window to that volume, the type of 
people to whom the store caters. He must know what the 
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1. A. D. M. convention delegates at banquet in Hotel Sherman’s Bal Tabarin, the crowning event of a successful gathering. 
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is of competition are. He must know the trends outside 


tretit 
of bis community. He must know what the primary sources 
of style are doing. Such information can be easily obtained. 


It i: your duty to boil it down, make it something definite, and 
pre cnt it to the public in your windows. 

You cannot do more than you know. No store can grow 
or :rosper that does not contribute to the merchandise infor- 
ma: on of its clientele. The customer pays a profit on a com- 
mi: ion basis to the store, based on the service rendered—and 
the primary service is giving the customer what he wants. 
Yo. must make the displays dramatic. Do you know what 
the merchandise you display is used for? Many displaymen 
ha‘. the erroneous idea that the store sells merchandise, 
wh: reas it sells usage of that merchandise. 

We get all het up on extremes. We know, for example, 
wht accessories go with a tailcoat or a tuxedo, but what 
pe:centage is that of your sales? How many know the 
correct accessories for 
garments that consti- 
tute the great bulk of 
the sales? 

“You must not for- 
get that today chil- 
dren in school are 
learning color har- 
mony, are making 
washability tests, are 
studying design. The 
displayman who wants 
to interest the new 
generation must know 
his business. You 
cannot tell a story in 
your windows that is 
false. You must com- 
pete with the maga- 
zines and newspapers 
in contributing infor- 
mation.” 

Rosenberg empha- 
sized the importance 
of fashion in displays 
and called attention 

CHARLES W. Morton, to the rapid changes 

Veteran Displayman. in style and _ taste 

which must be met by 

the displayman if he is to be successful. Knowing how to 

dress a window so that people will stop to look at it is only 
a small part of the displayman’s job, he said. 

Mrs. Hertha Berg Samuels, The Fair, Chicago, chose for 
her topic, “Fashions in Home Furnishings.” Display win- 
dows, she said, are the magnetic force which draw people 
into a store and make them buy. The ensemble idea in furni- 
ture, as in wearing apparel, should be carried out in the 
windows. The displayman should study the different periods 
of furniture and should know the proper accessories to use 
when he has a period display. 

“The average customer,” said Mrs. Samuels, “has come 
to expect the ensembling of furniture. A woman likes to see 
a window which enables her to visualize just how the fur- 
nishings in the window would look in her own home. But 
in ensembling furniture, you must use care to see that every- 
thing in the window is in tune with the period you are treat- 
ing. A box of powder and rouge on a dresser in a Hepple- 
White suite would be inappropriate, but it could be used 
effectively in a modern setting.” 





rank Jepson, sales manager, Kops Bros., New York, © 


annvunced the prize winners in the Nemo Week Contest, and 
the meeting was adjourned early in the afternoon to allow 
the delegates ample opportunity to visit the exhibits of dis- 
pla material manufacturers. J. Duncan Williams, chairman 
Ol tne general noon-day sessions, called the attention of all 
dis;!:ymen to the departmentals to be held on the following 
thre. mornings. 
TUESDAY 

‘be question of “What Is Sales Promotion—What Does 

It }:co—How Does It Work?” was discussed in detail by J. 
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Future Holds Real Possibilities 


By CARL V. HAECKER 
I. A. D. M. Third Vice-President 


HAVE always been a firm believer in the future of the 

I. A. D. M., and with the membership that we have in 
the association I do not feel that there is anything that can 
stop the progress. I believe sincerely that the future holds 
real possibilities for the displaymen and display executives 
who are able to show that they know their business not only 
from an artistic standpoint, but from a practical se.ling stand- 
point as well. 

During the convention I heard some rumors of an organi- 
sation that was trying to form which would include display 
directors only. Personally, I feel that this would be a mistake, 
inasmuch as there are so many displaymen of ability who are 
not termed as directors, and at the same time there are many 
directors who perhaps know less about actual display than 
many of the men in their departments. Consequently, I have 
not been able to see the advantage of this kind of an organi- 
sation.. 

As regards an organization within the I, A. D. M. of the 
older men who have proven their ability and etigibility, which 
could serve as an advisory board to the executive committee 
and officers of the association proper, I certainly feel that there 
would be something of merit in an organization of this kind— 
but only if they retain their affiliation with the I. A. D. M. 
and are willing to give of their time and effort to benefit the 
younger displaymen and all of the displaymen who are trying 
to come up from the ranks. 

With the I, A. D. M. in the hands of an older man Itke 
Emile Schmidt and the officers of the executive committee, I 
anticipate only a bright future for the association. It does 
mean a lot of work for those who are going to be active, not 
only from the officers’ standpoint but from every member in 
the entire organization. Certainly, we cannot afford at this 
time to lose our identity, and I believe that with real leader- 
ship, sincere co-operation and the determination to succeed 
the association will progress and be one that all of us will be 
proud to be identified with in the future. 


— Soo 


R. Ozanne, vice-president, Hardy, Ozanne & Hardy, at the 
Tuesday luncheon session. “What are the first impressions 
of people entering your store?” he asked. “Do they find a 
little more life, a little more color than they expect? Do 
they find in the store what they saw in the windows? Do 
they see something beautiful, something possibly to make them, 
smile, or are they confronted with such irritating signs as: 
THIS STORE IS PROTECTED BY THE BLAH BLAH 
DETECTIVE AGENCY or CAUTION—DO NOT RUN 
YOUR RING FINGERS THROUGH THESE HOSE!” 

Ozanne said that in visiting big stores in many of the 
larger cities he had found that items prominently displayed 
in the windows were often hidden away in the stores and 
were difficult for the customer to find. “I visited nineteen 
stores in one week,” he said, “and in only two of them did 
the salesgirls produce at once an item I had seen in the 
window. The other seventeen offered various alibis. This 
failure to repeat the window display on the interior of the 
store is a deterrent to business.” 

Ozanne declared that the displayman must plan ahead, or 
go behind. He must sell the sales people themselves with 
demonstrations and displays in advance of a display event, 
and should contact a key person in each department whom 
he can advise of the new things being shown so that they can 
spread the information to others. He added that there are 
four things which the store should do for the displayman: 
(1) Give him an hour a day, not at 2 a. m., to stop, think, 
and create. (2) Give him a place in the sun, not the cellar, 
to work in and do a good job. (3) Give him, far in advance, 
a selling plan. (4) Give him best sellers, winners, not show 
pieces, but goods that represent stock. In closing, Ozanne 
made a plea for cross references such as signs in one depart- 
ment referring the customer to another department. 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Gotham ‘Displays 


By Coleman McCampbell 


HE major interruption to the summer theme, 
which continues to dominate the window dis- 
plays of apparel, accessories and furniture, 
was the gesture of welcome which a number 

of stores contributed to the official recognition accorded 
by the city to the return’ of Rear-Admiral Byrd, that 
peer of explorers. Lord & Taylor, for many years 
expert at such things, as customary, staged their gesture 
in the corner window. A large oil portrait of Byrd 
was mounted on an easel. This was voluminously 
draped with satin and silk materials, all of a “Byrd” 
‘blue, which partly covered a glistening airplane pro- 
peller which rested at the base. A very happy touch 


was the placing of a small fashion sketch of a woman’ 


attired in a costume of “Byrd” blue near the front of 
the window to one side. This served to anchor a fair- 
sized kerchief of blue crepe, forming a special diminu- 
tive island unit for the display of accessories to go 
with the costume, such as ear-rings, necklace, buckles, 
gloves, etc. Hearn’s employed a portrait, flags and 


photographs, while Wanamaker’s paid homage with a 
book display. The Betty Wales Shop installed a polar 
background with an airplane hovering above. 

Every once in a while I valiantly resolve to soii- 
pedal Lord & Taylor and give some other stores a 


_ chance at the space in this monthly review. But simply 


to look at Lord & Taylor’s windows makes it impera- 
tive to mention them. They are so crisply informal and 
intimate and human and at the same time undeniably 
smart. The baseboard script captions and themes in 
a way have the same infectious quality as the series 
of notable advertisements Macy’s are running in the 
newspapers. Both are more than clever; they have a 
psychological insight and get underneath the skin. — For 
instance, who before Wallace has ever thought of glori- 
fying the business woman, from sales clerk and secre- 
tary to the executive with an entire block of windows? 
These, while very practical, had the effect of flattering 
(without patronizing) all types of the business woman. 
They included displays of office, street, evening, vacation 
and week-end outfits, and im- 
plied that the business woman 
of today also plays her part in 
the social scheme with just as 
much loveliness and dash as 
her more leisurely sisters. All 
items exhibited were linked up 
with the Budget Shop, just as a 
reminder that limited incomes 
need not keep anyone from 
being appropriately chic. A sub- 
sequent series of windows were 
unified with the flower theme. 
In the rear of the windows 
there was an_ old-fashioned 
flower garden, the enlarged 
flowers rearing their painted 
compo-board faces on _ stiff 
stalks in single-file line-up. On 
the floor were simulated ponc- 
lilies with flat round centers 
and curved cambric petals. A 
mannikin stood in the center of 





Never have tennis nets been so 
popular in New York windows 
as during the present seasor. 
Top photo shows typical sporis 
action window at Russek’s. 
Bottom: Bathing and baskinj 
styles are set off to advantage 1’ 
this display at McCreery’s. 
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each, or else perfumes, jewelry, accessories, etc., were grouped 
there. One was captioned, IN THE OLD-FASHIONED 
GARDEN THERE ARE NEW-FASHIONED GIRLS. The 
thouent was developed that everything smart this season of 
the «car in color, shape, design and fragrance derived its 
inspivation from flowers. This practice of devoting all major 
wind ws at a store to exploiting a single theme is much to 
my | xing. In fact, several years ago I stressed it in these 
page. as a cardinal feature in good display. It gives prestige 
and ‘lignity and uniform smartness to a store, as well as 
carr: ng the spectator along from window to window with 
the sustained interest of a narrative. All stores cannot spend 
a lo. of money on backgrounds, mannikins and units, but 
they can, with a little extra brain work, achieve this unity. 
I heve always maintained that it is poor judgment to install 
an excellent display in one window and a haphazard, unre- 
late: display in an adjacent window. In a glance, it merely 
tells the public how good and how bad you can be. They are 
apt ‘o draw an unfavorable analogy, inferring that inside 
your store some departments are good and others decidedly 
not. Remember, one rotten apple can, contaminate a whole 
barrel. 

A wide diagonal stripe in each of a recent set of windows 
at Franklin Simon’s proved a definite success for Cory. These 
stripes were cut into the background frame and a foot or 
more to the rear were panels with airbrushed patterns. In 
each window: the two mannikins were so posed that, while 
they were to the fore of the neutral tan-yellow frame, they 
managed to remain focused in front of the vivid horizontal 
stripes. As only costumes of solid contrasting colors were 
used they stood out in bold relief, profiting by. the illusion of 
depth. Cory, like Wallace, rigidly believes in unity of treat- 
ment for series of windows. As a rule, though, he relies on 
unity of backgrounds and color schemes, while Wallace 
amplifies a single copy theme as well. . 


At Arnold Constable’s, Woolard reserves the two front 
street windows for unity in presentation. Last week, the 
three semi-circular divisions in each window were separated 
with two giant cannon firecrackers, one larger than the other, 
tied together with a red ribbon and bow. They stood against 
the black ridges and had long white rope fuses. In the first 
window, blue jackets for men and women were featured. The 
card read, ALL THE SMART WORLD WEARS BLUE 
JACKETS WITH THEIR WHITE COSTUMES. In a sec- 
ond window the firecrackers matched the red and white print 
jacket costumes. The card for this read, RED AND WHITE 
PRINTED JACKET FROCKS WILL KEEP AWAY THE 
BLUES. This week the semi-circular divisions are framed 
with narrow strips of green and white striped awning, top 
and sides. The awning is fringed and has a very trim per- 
pendicular and tailored appearance. The center niches have 
blurred country landscapes and the two side niches are 
covered with coarse weave heavy white material, which also 
covers box platforms at the base, though the center niches are 
minus these platforms, retaining their full height. A manne- 
kin occupied each niche. In the first window, the legend is, 
TENNIS AND GOLF SUCCESSES FROM OUR SPORT 
SHOP. The legend in the second iss COUNTRY CLUB 
COSTUMES ARE INVARIABLY COOL. 


Many windows, of late, have extensively played up gloves. 
One of the best of these was seen at Macy’s. In a unit of 
tour shadow-boxes, the two center being largest, the gloves 
were suspended on sun and moon beams. Three boxes radi- 
ated from the sun and the end box on the left radiated from 
a crescent moon. The hand-lettered window card was in- 
scribed, THE CORRECT GLOVE TO SUIT THE OCCA- 
SION IS ESSENTIAL TO CHIC. Then each box was 
labelled at the top as follows, FOR EVENING—FOR AFT- 
ER*.OON—FOR SPECTATOR SPORTS—FOR ACTIVE 
SP /RTS. A travel window at Macy’s showed five mannikins 
Suitably attired posed behind a white wood railing. Three 
of ‘1em were equipped with binoculars. The background 
con isted of neutral velvet drapery. Most of the side win- 
dovs had a sport and out-of-doors flavor. In three of them 
lon narrow panels of burlap edged in wood was the back- 
groind unit. One had two bicycles mounted on it, another 
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Top: Clever travel window at Lord & Taylor's. 
Baseboard caption in script reads: IF YOU'VE 
RENTED A VILLA ON THE COTE @AZvurR. 
Bottom: Black and white beach display at Franklin 
Simon & Co. that was a definite success. 


had golf sticks and a third had an array of fishing rods and 
reels in orderly array. A window devoted to tile-topped tables 
had a large number of them placed in front of a very tall 
semi-circular white wooden picket fence. Sprays of real ivy 
were hanging over the top edge. 


A decorative window at Gimbel’s had a roof garden set- 
ting, the gayly painted bird and floral design of the walls 
being reminiscent of Joseph Urban at the St. Regis. Through 
slightly square arch windows would be glimpsed the illumi- 
nated outlines of the city’s skyscrapers. A table and two 
chairs were of modern metal tube and wicker design. Eve- 
ning dresses and wraps were displayed on headless forms 
The card said, FLASHLIGHT FASHIONS AS SEEN ON 
GIDDY ROOFS AND IN GAY BASEMENTS. Also noted 
at Gimbel’s was a window featuring monograms of silver, 
gold, embroidery, rhinestones, Prystal, etc., for everything 
from shoes, hatbands and scarfs to luggage. 

The postscript, so popular in occasional advertising and 


(Continued on page 17) 
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Week First Prize Winners 


HE photographs rep: o- 
duced on this page 
show the first thee 
first prize winning w:n- 

dows in the 1930 Nemo Weck 
Contest, and are excellent exa:n- 
ples of foundation garment win- 
dows that combine artistry with 
sales effectiveness. 

J. A. Mitchell, display man- 
ager, Boston Store, Joliet, Ii, 
was the winner of the first prize 
in the Class A competition, for 
cities of less than 50,000 popula- 
tion. L. L. Wilkins, display 
manager, Kerr Dry Goods Co., 
Oklahoma City, winner of first 
prize in Class B, cities of 50,000 
to 150,000; W. W. Rowley, dis- 
play manager, The Emporium, 
San Francisco, winner of the 
first prize in Class C, cities of 
more than 150,000 population. 

To W. W. Rowley, adjudged 
the best of the first prize win- 
ners, goes a handsome rotating 
loving cup, engraved with the 
displayman’s name, and to be 
held by him for one year. The 
judges of the contest were: 
Ernest C. Hastings, editor, Dry 
Goods Economist; J. A. Cook, 
display manager, James A. 
Hearn & Son, New York, and 
Charles Kanarian, Lucas Kana- 
rian, fashion photographers, 
New York. 























This is the sixth year that : 
Kops Bros., Inc., have conducted 
a window display contest in con- 
; u 
junction with Nemo Week, e 
which is characterized by spe- 
cially designed feature merchan- ‘ 
dise and supported by national 
publicity. The inauguration of 
the contest found immediate ac- ‘ 
ceptance among agressive dis- | 
playmen, and from year to year " 
the number of entries has con- 7 
stantly increased. 7 
S 
b 
Top: J. A. Mitchell’s prize winnin? p 
window for the Boston Store, Jolie’, a 
Ill. Center: The winner in the Class \ 
B Nemo Contest, a display by L. L. f 
Wilkins, Kerr Dry Goods Co., Oklo- I 
homa City. Bottom: W. W. Row- 
ley’s prize winning creation for Th? ¢ 


Emporium, San Francisco. t 
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A background of silver cloth trimmed with nickeloid and set off by lighted columns of glassine. This 
was Mr. Cohen’s feature trim. 


cAueust Yur “Displays 


How to Make Them Vibrant With the Sales Appeal That Turns 
Curiosity Into Buying; Creating Proper Atmosphere 


By ABRAHAM COHEN 
Display Manager, The Woman’s Shop, Springfield, Mass. 


’ 


OTHING succeeds like success, and nothing 
has counted so keenly for the success of our 
established August fur sale as the fact that 
we have always convinced the shopping public 

that fur prices really are lower here in August, and 
also that they get the first choice of quality and work- 
manship. We have received many favorable comments 
upon our August fur sale windows, due to the cold 
atmosphere of our backgrounds. They attracted much 
attention, but more interesting is the knowledge that 
they really sold fur coats and scarfs. 

Silver cloth was used for our background, trimmed 
with the new non-tarnishable nickeloid in two-inch 
strips. Columns were made of glassine, trimmed with 
metal nickeloid strips. Lights were twelve inches long, 
which gave very attractive illumination. On top of each 
column was a globe measuring twenty-four inches. A 
six-lich corrugated round moulding was used as a 
border at the bottom and top. Six-inch cube lights were 
Place! against the silver background. This brought in 
a suvgestion of frigidity that worked against the warm 
wea'her, The lights went off and on alternately. The 
lur ‘isplay presented different kinds of fur coats with 
nev, ‘all hats and shoes to go with them. 

_/ 1a contemporary window the background was an 
effec ive example of a novelty to the display field. This 
met’; background was made of nickeloid and copperoid, 


which yielded a beautiful reflection, building up the 
cold atmosphere by suggestion of the strong northern 
light. Other features were silver and black cloth 
trimmed with metal strippings. Fixtures designed to 
go with the window were made of wood painted in 
black with touches of silver metal. Silveroid bears 
were placed on the top of each of the two nickeloid 
settings, and six-inch round corrugated moulding was 
placed at the edge of the background. A wax form 
wore a beautiful flat caracul coat, a hat to match, and 
held a black cane with a touch of silver. 

In window No. 3 a case was used for scarfs. The 
background was made of black velvet with a polar scene 
trimmed with silver nickeloid strips. Three different 
size cylinders, made of silver nickeloid and papaloid, 
each dressed with a beautiful fur scarf, bore new fall 
hats to match. 


OW Columbus, Ohio, put August furs in the spot- 

light last summer is told in graphic fashion by 
James F. Brischo, Columbus fixture manufacturer, who 
took a lively interest in the campaign. 

“The ‘town’ put in their ‘sale’ windows on a Satur- 
day night,” he says in opening the account. “The F. & 
R. Lazarus Company had their entire front and vesti- 
bule front devoted to fur and fur-trimmed coats. 


Windows were without any settings, but many new 
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figures and wrought iron form bases were in evidence. 
Ensemble accessories accompanied each garment. 

‘“Morehouse—Martens trimmed without settings— 
entire front, metal trees with satin flowers of heroic 
size added that different touch. 

“The Fashion's windows were without settings, but 
immense, two-tone, colored sprays were an added asset. 

“Roberts Cloak House devoted their entire win- 
dows on Gay and High Streets for the first time to the 
August fur sales. Silver background panels three by 
five feet, with wooden cut-out letters done in red and 
black with a silhouette of woman and dog. Twenty- 
four oil paintings of twenty-four fur-bearing animals 
were displayed throughout the store and windows in 
silver frames. The overhead display of life-size ani- 
mals this year were in motion. In view of the fact that 
the children put this idea over last year, this motion 
display was very simply planned for them this year, and 
radio station WAIU broadcast this event and news to 
the children and grown-ups. The roof carried cut-out 
letters of shiny metal the entire length of its building, 
reading, ROBERTS AUGUST FUR SALE. 

“At the Union Clothing Company elaborate fur 
settings were also missing. Backgrounds were in mod- 
ernistic shapes done in: various 
tones of felts. Modern cut-out 
wood letters embellished the 
center panels denoting the fur 
sale. A full sheet poster in 
each window set in a wrought 
iron frame gave an individual 


touch. The five front side 





The icitering on the background 
almost tells the story of this 
striking composition by Edward 
Chodorov for Russek’s. New 
York. A mound of autumn 
leaves with stuffed mounts of 
fur-bearing animals are the fea- 
tures. Cora Scovil figures supply 
the fashion element. 
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Silver and black cloth trimined 

with nickeloid and copper sirips 

gave an attractive finish to this 

contemporary of the window on 

the adjoining page. Note the 

silver bear which Cohen placed 
at the top of the setpiecc 





windows and the large corner 

window were given over to furs, 

An exclusive feature of the 

Union is a ‘trapper’s cabin,’ with 

Frigidaire cooling devices for 

the women to try on fur coats, 

This cabin had two show win- 

dows in front on each side of 

door, with wax figures. It was 

on the fifth floor in the fur de- 

partment. | 

“It seems for the first time 

in history the merchants of 

Columbus as a whole realized the most important point 

of their windows is'to sell furs, according to this show- 

ing by this outstanding evidence of lack of trees, ice 
and snow, skate ponds, etc. 





AMOS PARRISH ANNOUNCES FASHION CLINIC 


Advance forecasts of fashions in apparel and accessories 
for the fall and winter seasons, and discussions of sales pro- 
motion, advertising and display, will feature the Amos Par- 
rish Fashion Merchandising Clinic to be held in New York 
at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, July 21-24. Special group meet- 
ings for merchandisers and buyers, fashionists, personnel 
directors, sales managers and advertising managers are in- 
cluded on the program. Important selling features of the 
volume bringing fashions will be illustrated with actual 
models. More than 100 stores have made advance reserva- 
tions for the clinic. 

“Hats, coats, dresses, shoes and other accessories must 
be bought with the basic fashion trends for fall and winter 
clearly in mind,” says Amos Parrish. “The July clinic will 
present a well worked out, detailed, easily fo'lowed and 
accurate forecast as a guide to stores in buying and selling 
fall and winter apparel and accessories.” 

Among the 100 stores that have made advance reservations 
are Marshall Field & Co., Chicago; William Filene’s Sons 
Co., Boston; Flint & Kent, Buffalo; Strawbridge & Clothier, 
Philadelphia; The Namm Store, Brooklyn; The J. L. Hudson 
Co., Detroit; McCurdy & Co., Rochester. 
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trimmed to deal there that the wonder of it is forgotten in the 
er si rips How Do You Get to smooth, effortless ease of accomplishment. 
h to this But, suppose for an instant that you are not in touch 


ndor on with the subway systems, or prefer other means of 


Vote the \ anamak eT s? travel. How then, you ask, does one reach Wana- 
n placed y + maker’s? The answer is really too easy. Do you enjoy 



























piec the “open air,’ so much publicized by the Elevated 
— —. a Sree aa = . - Lines? Then take the Sixth Avenue route to Eighth 
> corner This Lranspor neeOn. Window Shows You the Street or Third Avenue route to Ninth Street and 
to furs, Accessibility of the Store enjoy a mild jaunt to Broadway and Eighth, Ninth or 
of the Tenth Streets, or connect with the Crosstown trolley, 
in,’ with By W. F. LARKIN _— ee you Hae to = a Then, som. 
ices fo _ = as ‘ we if you like to observe at first hand the quaint antics o 
ms as Chief, Bureau pe oe = ri oo Wanamaker's, the New York pedestrian, come to Wanamaker’s by 
ow win- Pe ee taxi. It’s an adventure you'll enjoy. You may be so 
side of swanky as to own a Rolls-Royce, in which case you 
Tt was SIDE from the recognized excellence of the probably deal with them anyway and need no advice as 
fur de. merchandise and unsurpassed service offered to how to get there nor no assuring words as to the 
by the Wanamaker Stores of New York, a ample parking space provided by the-alert management. 
rst time formidable reason for dealing there is the Many robust persons leap from their couches, dash 
ants of really amazing accessibility of the site. Transportation under a cold shower (brr-rr-r), dress and walk briskly 
nt point here in New York is taken for granted when, as a to the store, scorning (and nothing is so terrifying as 
hci. matter of fact, we have in our subways what engineers a really robust person scorning) those effete hulks 
‘ek. ike have been known to call “the greatest railroading on huddled in cozy motors. And, speaking of cozy motors, 
on earth.” This extraordinary service converges at the what can compare with the suburban buses and Fifth 
very spot where their stores stand, thus affording resi- Avenue coaches that carry one direct to a convenient 
LINIC dents of any point in the metropolitan area touched by store entrance ? 
cessories the subway systems immediate transportation INTO Should you find yourself in the Pennsylvania 
ules pro- the place of purchase. As has been said, it is so easy (Continued on page 30) 
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excellent window visualization of the many modes of travel by which Wanamaker’s may be reached— 
a powerful institutional display. 
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EREWITH 6§$are shown 
three recent men’s wear 
displays, illustrating the style 
now in vogue in France at the 
best men’s wear shops in the 
handling of the display of this 
type of merchandise. As a 
rule a fabric back drape ji 
used, the merchandise _ bei 
used unaided in producing 
attention appeal. Plenty of 
merchandise is used, although 
not in the fashion of the so- 
called mass display, so pre- 
valent in America. Neither 
is the unit style of trimming 
used, the aim being to use the 
whole window to put over 
forcefully the particular mer- 
chandise shown. This is ac- 
complished by geometrical ar- 
rangement of the goods, with- 
out any or inconsequential 
decorative embellishment. The 
top display includes shirts, un- 
derwear, collars and_neck- 
wear, but can hardly be termed 
an ensemble display as used so 
frequently on this side of the 
pond. The center display is 
confined exclusively to collars, 
except for the shirt form with 
collar and tie on the floor to 
the left. The price is given 
in poster style by the arrange- 
ment of the collars themselves. 
That display has sufficient at- 
traction to gain the attention 
of most passers. 
The lower display features 
the formal dress shirt, but at 


* the same time constitues a real 
‘ensemble showing, as all ac- 


cessories are to be seen, it- 


‘cluding vest, collar, tie, scarf, 


shoes, suit, hat and_ came. 
Men’s wear displaymen caf 
study this display to very good 
advantage, for it is an out 
standing example of the dis- 
play artist focusing attention 
on one item and yet putting 
over a complete ensemble 
showing of merchandise, Sim 
plicity and realism prevade 
the French spirit in all met 
chandise display. 
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A Window Tie-up , 1 
A Good Magazine Ad 


Utility Window Entrenches Selling Idea By Effective Follow-Up 
Display of National Advertising 


By RAY M. MARTIN 
Director of Displays, Consotdated Gas Co., New York City 


by HE full page advertisement from the Satur- 

day Evening Post and the display advertise- 

ment from the windows of the Consolidated 

Gas Company of New York, reproduced on 
this page, show more clearly than thousands of 
printed words the forward strides that are being made 
in both types of advertising. They offer conclusive 
proof of the possibilities windows possess and .defi- 
nitely establish the fact that windows are an adver- 
tising medium essentially the same as newspapers and 
periodicals. 

A comparison is interesting. Note that both these 
advertisements possess the same important elements. 
The headlines, “No more noise than a lighted candle,” 
are identical. Both use a splendid reproduction of a 
candle to pictorially support this headline. In the 
window display the candle is posterized to add force 
and carrying power. Each advertisement presents the 
same appliance—an E. L’ 5-B Electrolux refrigerator. 
However, the window display has the added advan- 
tage of being able to show the actual appliance that 
is being advertised. 

Note, too, that the window display does not include 
the several paragraphs of supplementary copy shown 
in the other advertisement. There is a very good 
reason for this. Window copy must be terse because 
the passerby will not pause long enough to read a 
lengthy discussion of any topic. Success depends to 
a great extent upon the speed with which an idea 
can be implanted in the window shopper’s mind. Local 
conditions necessitated a slight change in the refer- 
ence to the operating cost of this appliance, but it is 
presented with the same amount of force in both 
cases. 

Progressive gas companies will not be slow to 
take advantage of this opportunity to tie in their 
show. windows with forceful national advertising. 
os only item of expense involved is the preparation 

' the actual material. The window space itself costs 
no nothing. On the other hand, the benefits derived 
from the repetition of such a strong message at the 
point of purchase—your show window—cannot be 
immediately estimated. 

Good window display advertising pays. Use it 
to associate your. company with worthwhile national 

vertising. Use: it, stoo, to acquaint your consumers 
Ww with the many other phases of the service you render. 
Use it to implant an idea, rather than to show mer- 
chandise. 


rors ~s 


. 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST “ Janwary 81, 930 


oo VO MORE NOISE than a 
lighted 





_Pure sparkling ice cubes, const.nt 
~ stealy: wold. with Electrolux, bur: 


candle 


* not a whisper of sound 











“2 REERIGERATOR 





Above is a reproduction of a refrigerator adver- 

tisement which the Consolidated Gas Co., of New 

York, carried in a national magazine. Compare 

this with the gas company’s window below, which 

repeats the ad’s message and adds force to it by 

showing the actual appliance which is being 
exploited. 
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Hotel Sherman’s Bal Tabarin---A Night Club 


‘Painted “With Light 


You Simply Cannot Besieve Your Eyes When Visiting This Marvellous 
Show Place; Amazing Succession of Lovely Vistas Enthralls 


By JAMES LAWRENCE 


HAT old wheeze to the effect that “seeing is 
believing” has its points, but in these days it 
is better to adopt a scientific attitude and 
cross our fingers when our eyes have been 

convinced. We may run across a lighting illusion or a 
smiling siren, or even the old shell game. 

Speaking of lighting illusions, this writer believes 
that the customer at the Bal Tarbarin did jump into the 
painted sea. The tale is mere hearsay, but after one 
look at the Bal Tabarin’s painted sea I am ready to 
believe it. I don’t believe that the sea is real, but I do 
confess that it 7s inviting, and under certain circum- 
stances almost anyone might be persuaded to jump in. 
It was three p. m. when I saw it, and, according to the 
legend, it was three a. m. when the customer made up 
his mind. 
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The Bal Tabarin, dear readers, is one of those ultra- 
modern institutions known in the common parlance as 
night clubs. But the Bal Tabarin is not to be classified 
with any other of the species. It has a snappy jazz 
band, cover charges, and occasionally a singing waiter, 
but in a larger sense it has nothing to be shared with 
the tribe of night clubs. It is an island of enchant- 
ment in a big city. 

The Hotel Sherman in Chicago has entrances on 
four streets, and three of them are obviously entrances. 
But the one on Lake Street has to be especially explored 
by an outlander before he knows it is an entrance. 
Once within the Lake Street portals it is a simple 
matter to find elevators direct to the Bal Tabarin on 
the fourth floor. Then through a long corridor and 

(Continued on page 30) 


Left half of the Bal Tabarin, showing part of the only scene that can be reproduced on filim—the majestic columis, 
trees and casiles are illusions of light. 
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With Gotham Displaymen 
(Continued from page 9) 


reguiar correspondence, has been introduced into window 
display by Arkow for Wise Shoes, Inc. The two long foyer 
windows concentrated on travel and both contained a post- 
script display box which was placed at the end furtherest 
away from the street. While the windows featured the smart- 
ness of Wise Shoe Fashions for travel, the postscripts re- 
minced onlookers not to forget to include Wise hosiery. In 
one window a blue background was placarded with cut-outs 
of ships, airplanes, automobiles, Zeppelins, railways, etc., 
while interspersed with the shoes on jagged platform levels 
of green wood were upright cut-outs of temples, museums 
and other examples of architecture typical of strange coun- 
tries. AROUND THE WORLD CRUISE pamphlets were 
in generous evidence. In the postscript box hosiery was on 
view, the caption, AND DON’T FORGET TO TAKE WISE 
HOSIERY WITH YOU, started on the top edge and con- 
tinued down one side. 


Chodorov at Russek’s has humorously contrasted bathing 
apparel IN THE GAY NINETIES with that IN THE 
GAYER NINETEEN THIRTIES. A photograph recalls 
the fussy, cumbersome and muchly ornamented beach cos- 
tumes worn by the Floradora girls. Also, a mannikin wears 
an exact duplicate, while four other mannikins were garbed 
in the simpler and more abbreviated attire of today. ... Betty 
Wales employs a background of square mesh net which is 
lettered with a headline exploiting pastel colors. Five compo- 
board silhouette mannikins, airbrushed in sun-tan shades, 
are placed on cloth-covered boxes of step-up heights. The 
boxes form a diagonal line across the floor. . . . In an 
amusing window at Stern’s, Biggs informs New Yorkers that 
19330 BRIDES LIKE CLEVER MODERN PIECES FOR 
DINING AND LIVING ROOM TABLES. The piece de 
resistance is a penguin wedding party. On a narrow slab of 
black glass, a complete procession of penguin bride and 
groom, preacher, ring-bearer, flower girls, best man, best 
woman and numerous bridesmaids are arranged. Three dog 
fiddlers furnish the music. The penguins and dogs were of 
delicate blown glass. The bridesmaid penguins were of pink 
glass and carried daisies. Their escorts were frockcoated 
with the inevitable white boutonniere. ... Five live turtles 
in a pool of water fascinated the crowds in a stunt window 
for Devoe, a paint shop on Forty-second Street. The back 
of each turtle bore one of the five letters comprising the 
name Devoe and five resting stones were painted with cor- 
responding letters. The trick was to catch all five turtles 
seated on the stones in the proper order to spell Devoe. A 
prize was offered to the first person reporting that he had 
seen this. 











SEES GROWING INFLUENCE OF I.A.D.M. 

“T feel,” says A. Fredericksen, newly elected 
second vice-president of the I. A. D. M., “that 
the association has successfully passed a critical 
stage, and that next year will see prosperity and 
unity for the parent organization and affiliated 
clubs. With all shoulders to the wheel, the I. A. 
D. M. will keep on growing in influence for the 
betterment of our profession.” 
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LYONS MOVE NEW YORK OFFICE 
_ Hugh Lyons & Co., Lansing, Mich., announce the removal 
ot its New York office from 1412 Broadway to a new and 
central location at 485 Fifth Avenue, Rogers Peet Building. 


The Grand Rapids Store Equipment Corp. is located in this 
Same building, which makes this address a great convenience 


to New Yorkers and visitors. 
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40 years’ 
experience 


serving paint 
and display fields 


We are thoroughly familiar with displaymen’s needs 
in all lines of work. The benefits of our extensive 
experiences are available to you. Let us show you 
how well and economically we can provide you with 
supplies for your display department. 



















Below are three examples of our products. 


White ‘‘Banner’’ Sign Cloth 


Specially prepared for sign work. Put up in rolls. Each roll 
in a fibre carton which keeps it clean. First quality only. 
We do not handle seconds. 








Width. Yds. in Roll. Shipping Wt. Per Roll. 

36-inch 100 yds. 30 lbs. $ 2.50 

26-inch 60 yds. 19 lbs. 7.50 

42-inch 60 yds. 23 Ibs. 9.50 

48-inch 60 yds. 26 Ibs. 14.00 
YELLOW “BANNER” SIGN CLOTH 

36-inch 60 yds. 19 lbs. 10.50 






Poster Paper 


Used for sketches or temporary signs. 36 inches wide. Ship- 
ping weight, 50-yard roll, 8 pounds; 25-yard roll, 5 pounds. 
Samples Poster Paper on request. 


White Poster .........50-yard rolls, per roll $1.50 
Wits Roue 2.3.2. 50-yard rolls, per roll 1.70 












Scarlet ...........25-yard rolls, per roll 1.40 
Dark Blue............25-yard rolls, per roll 1.40 
Gold Color....... _... 25-yard rolls, per roll 1.40 
a er es 5 25-yard rolls, per roll 1.40 
Dark. Gray... ....:.. 25-yard rolls, per roll 1.40 
Mandarin Red........ 25-yard rolls, per roll 1.40 
Golden Rod....... ..25-yard rolls, per roll 1.70 





Prices Are Net F.O.B. Chicago 


Show Card Board 


We carry show card board in complete assortments of colors, 
sizes and weights. Write for samples and prices. 







MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


GEO. E. WATSON CO. 


“THE PAINT PEOPLE” 
164 W. Lake Street 








Chicago, Ill. 






GEO. E. WATSON CO., “The Paint People,” 
164 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send your new catalog on painting supplies. 
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“Shalhimer’s “Anniversar 


Historic Scenes and Figures of Old Virgima Are Featured in 
Richmond Store’s Celebration of 88th Year in Business 


July, 1930 


By A. MATZER 
Display Manager, Thalhimer’s, Richmond, Va. 


ISPLAYS featuring pioneer windows based 
on the colorful events in Virginia’s history 
characterized the eighty-eighth anniversary 
of Thalhimer’s, in Richmond. The windows 

depicted highlights in the romance and progress of the 
city, the state and the store. Newspaper ads, store 
cards and interior decorations used the same emblem 
and design found in the windows. 

In the center of each window was a large open book, 
the leaves being six by eight feet, cut out in the center. 
On the left hand side, the cutout had steps leading from 
the book to the floor and portrayed figures and events 
of the past. The right hand side symbolized the pres- 
ent and future. Backgrounds were in Nile green. This 
type of display was carried out in the six main win- 
dows of the Broad Street side of the store. 

Book No. 1 contrasted the stage-coach and covered 
wagon era of transportation with the present airplanes 
and Zeppelins. No. 2 showed various noted Virginians, 
among them Commander Richard Byrd, and Rich- 
mond’s*modern industries. No. 3 showed Virginia’s 
army leaders and national heroes and the James River 
frontage of the future, with towering skyscrapers and 
airplane landings. No. 5 showed a number of well- 
known statesmen coming out of the state capitol, and 
a vision of the work of future leaders. No. 6 showed 
the various stages of the Thalhimer store, the six dif- 


ferent moves that were made for enlargement, and the 
Thalhimer store of tomorrow. 

All scenic effects were lighted from various angles, 
On each side of the books we had a nine-foot semi-circle 
parchment electric light columns. In addition to this, 
we had signs explaining the anniversary event. Four 
days after the windows had been put in we placed mer- 
chandise in the windows without crowding the books. 
Cards throughout the store were tan in color, with a 
Nile green open book design sealed sticker. The base- 
ment decorations consisted of large Nile green banners 
with printed open books. On the main floor, each 
column was covered with southern smilax with ledgers 
showing old-time pictures of Richmond. On the second 
floor we had an exhibit of old handmade linens. Old- 
time fashion plates were used on the ready-to-wear 
floor. On the children’s floor we had a collection of 
dolls from foreign lands. The fifth floor, our house- 
hold supplies department, was fortunate in securing 
historical antiques, pottery, glassware and rugs. 

Our windows showed merchandise mentioned in the 
newspaper ads. 

Thalhimer’s was founded in 1842, when six-horse 
wagons rumbled down from the Blue Ridge over roads 
that were by turn trails of dust and pools of mud, when 
ladies rode horseback, when Edgar Allen Poe could be 
seen rambling, solitary, off from the old Swan Tavern. 


One of the anniversary windows at Thalhimer’s featuring a huge book from a page of which step pioneer 
figures. Other page depicts Richmond’s industries. A newspaper ad is reproduced at the left. 
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Typical Bon Marché ensemble display showing the correct way to dress. Predomtnating color of dusty 


blue is used against a grey background. 


Why Neglect Interior Displays? 


They Teach People to Have More Wants—They Sell More Goods— 
They Make Any Store More Interesting 


By WILLIAM SCHARNINGHAUSEN 
Display Manager, Bon Marché, Seattle, Wash. 


(An Address at the I. A. D. M. Convention) 


N my trip about the country studying the displays 
of the leading stores, I have often noticed that 
perhaps one or two stores in a citv will be very 
popular and have crowds, while iust down the 

street, other stores with just as good a location aid merchan- 
dise will only have a few people in them. Upon investigation 
I find one store is more interesting than the others because 
of its interior displays and its window displavs. I asked a 
displayman of one of the uninteresting stores what he thought 
about interior display. He said: 

“For heaven’s sake, leave it alone. The more of that kind 
of work you do, the more you'll have to do. Interior displays 
do not sell anything; they are dirt catchers. If there is any 
display work to be done, let the salespeople do it. I’m hired 
to trim windows.” 

Too many displaymen feel exactly that way about it. I 
believe the time is coming when there will be no more dis- 
playinen, Don't misunderstand me. Windows will be dressed 
but the displayman’s attitude toward his work will be 
chanved. Every displayman at this convention has, I believe, 
a br ad viewpoint of his work, or he wouldn’t be here. Every 
dispiiyman realizes, or should realize, his responsibility for 
getting increases in sales. 

Your store and my store spend thousands of dollars on 
their show windows and advertisements in the newspapers 
to make people have more wants. But there is still a great 
Selli:g power that we are neglecting. That great selling 
Power is the ensemble display inside the store. 


The value of interior displays is not a new idea. But in 
the past it has always been treated as a sort of step-child 
to the display department. The question of what a thing is 
worth is based on what it produces; only in this way can 
the worth of an idea be measured. We will have to turn to 
the Bon Marche of Seattle for illustrations as that is the 
only store about which I have the facts. 

For example: Customer Brown wakes up one fine morn- 
ing and discovers he’s in need of a shirt as all of his are in 
the laundry. He comes to the Bon Marche for a shirt—but 
buys a shirt, ties and socks, because he saw an ensemble dis- 
play on the counter and on the ledge. I asked the salesman 
if these displays were getting any business for him, and he 
told me that 90 per cent of his sales came from these displays. 
I looked in his sales-book, and he had ten sales, eight of them 
ensembles—only two sales for shirts alone. I asked the 
young lady at the tie counter if ledge displays brought her 
any business. She said that a fellow came in and liked a 
certain color display on the ledge, and he handed her his 
card, saying: “I have an account here. I like that display. 
Send it to my office. You will find my size marked on the 
card.” He didn’t even ask the price. I then went to the silk 
department. I asked the department head if ensemble dis- 
plays in his department were getting him any sales. He told 
me that the ensemble display in front of the elevators had 
just sold $42.50 worth of silk to a customer and the ensemble 
display in front of the escalator had made a $65 sale. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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How to Solve the 


Chashion 


PROBLEM 


From An Address at the Eastern Displaymen’s 
Convention 


By MRS. R. D. VAN SAND 
Dispiay Director, Gimbel Bros., New York City 


NE hears such expressions as “fashion right,” 
“fashion wise,” and “style conscious.” | 
sometimes wonder how many in the display 
world know what they mean, how many 

realize the importance of understanding these ex- 
pressions. “Fashion right” may be interpreted as 
pertaining to the store, the merchandise that it is right 
for the season, the use, the current demand. ‘Fashion 
wise” may pertain to the store, but it also pertains to 
those in the store, those who are promoting and sell- 
ing the merchandise in that store—those who know. 
“Style conscious” may pertain to the store—may also 
pertain to those in the store—but certainly it pertains 
to the public today. And it’s just no use trying to 
do or be anything but “fashion right,” if you hope 
to be successful. 

Many stores employ stylists to help solve all these 
fashion problems, but there probably are hundreds of 
stores who do not. And anyway, stylists are not 
walking encyclopedias with the correct answer for 
every question which may arise in your domain, and 
furthermore they’re never around when you need 
them. I know, for I used to be one. 

The answer is—be your own stylist; be inde- 
pendent, and know for yourself what is fashion right. 
Find out what’s going on in the world you live in, 
and don’t be afraid to reach out into worlds you do 
not live in, and find out what’s going on there, too. 
For there are social, artistic, civic, and even political 
activities far removed from us which may influence 
the fashions of the day. Know your own store—it 
does not matter much any more what grade store 
you're in—fashion is the hinge upon which nearly all 
stores are turning now anyway, and being fashion 
wise can only aid you in your work, and make you 
invaluable to your store. But almost more important, 
is keeping in touch with other stores and knowing 
what other stores are doing and what merchandise is 
successful there. Use your comparison departments 
freely both for information and criticism. Ask them 
to shop your windows and your interior displays, and 
to give you comparison with other stores as to color 
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combinations, accessories, layout, timeliness, show 
cards, and every .detail ‘possible. .And, even if the 
reports are not to your liking, usé them. You'll ‘ind 
the printed word yéry effective. 

Another way of.knowing is one which, of course 
everyone has heard many times before, and that is to 
read—tread not orily fashion magazines on apparel, but 
publications on, art, sports, society, interior decovat- 
ing, the theatre, for fashion actually permeates every 
phase. of life.” I also think one should read all the 
display’ journals and trade papers. It is well to know 
and see what your contemporaries and colleagues are 
doing. 

It is certainly better to create than to copy—and 
especially is this important in the matter ‘of display, 


-which is like the theatre. There are very few plays 


one wants to see over and over again. People want 
to be amused, entertained, and interested, that would 
be hard to accomplish with last year’s plays. It is 
the same with displays. Something new, attractive 
and even entertaining, is what we must give the pub- 
lic. I find also, that posting all the fashion ads from 
the daily newspapers on a bulletin in the office is very 
helpful and practical for the decorators. One point 
I would like to bring out before going further, is that 
so many store people interpret fashion merchandise 
as expensive merchandise. This is, of course, a ser- 
ous fault, and one which the display department meets 
constantly, and should be able to cope with. How 
can you, if you do not know yourself what is good, 
and what is not. Almost every line of merchandise 1s 
being styled today from rugs to pins and back again. 
Many manufacturers even go so far as to style the 
box or package in which merchandise is delivered. All 
of which goes to show that it is becoming more and 
more necessary to please the public, which as I have 
mentioned before is really style conscious. Also it 
goes to show that fashion does not only apply to ex- 
pensive merchandise, but to all merchandise. 


It should be a source of great satisfaction to a 
display manager to take such an item as soap for 
instance at 5 cents a cake and bring out not only its 
price value, but its style value as well. And it 1s 
quite possible for certain colors are fashionable. Color 
for bathrooms, and fragrance for personalities! Far 
fetched perhaps, for soap, but there it is in actuality 
and ail we have to do is to know, and use the facts. 
Speaking of bathrooms—soap may lead to other 
things—many other things, wash cloths, towels, bath 
mats, shower curtains, shower bath caps, sponges, bot- 
tles, tooth brushes, bath robes, wall paper, paint, tile, 
fixtures, brushes, bath salts, all made to match. What 
a story in industry! And all for the sake of fashion. 
For it is the fashion and a charming one indeed, that 
one’s bathroom be carried out in lovely soft pastel 
color ensembles. 

Another fashion which has caught the public's 
fancv is the decorated closet carried out in color 
schemes either matching or contrasting to one’s room. 
The closet shop is the outgrowth of this fashion aid 
one is able to purchase boxes, bags, ribbons, wall 
coverings, shelving, in exquisite and harmonious 
colors and fabrics. Linens can no longer be bought 
or sold without regard for china, glassware, pottery— 
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5 eee ae What rich and attractive windows “For instance, the valance which shows 
can be created with the CUTAWL! Qgstawl Cuts i Higper goes yp ras ohn gee we 
yn to a The variety of artistic effects pearume : : ished in black and silver wrought iron 
dey almost infinite. And not only win- 4/#minum Fibre Sheet effect and backed up by a piece of Compo 
ap lor dow backgrounds but Signs, Letter- Pee acray yosse sal board painted silver. The gate back- 
only its ing, Screens, Stencils, Mannequins— Cardboard Paneer, Alt Kinde ground of this window is cut out of vo 
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>. Color thusiastic owners of CUTAWL fre- a erm Board by the Cutawl and appliqued on top in 
3! Far quently tell us of new uses in which Cuan oe oe three colors of veneer paper, cream, tan 
ctuality this speedy accurate tool excels. It Cork Zinc Sheet and ee ee ie Bg = 
e facts. 1S truly “The display man’s best Felt Other Metals hee st of thie window is white and grees: 
» other triend.’ “This is an Island Window. We find this 
is. bath Here is a letter of value to every display man: is the only effective background that we can install, because of 
: the fact that it does not detract from the view of the windows 


_ “We are forwarding you recent photograph of a window 
a installed by the writer. Certain features of this window we 
nt, tile, would like to call your special attention to, as they were 


es, bot- 


in the rear of it.” Very truly yours, 

: FLIGELMAN’S, The New York Dry Goods Company 
What accomplished by the Cutawl. (Signed) J. M. Macrel. 
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public s Many illustrations and full descriptions of CUTAWL, the money-maker ! Cutawl. Please send me details of your 
1 color and money-saver. Portable—Light—Compact—Accurate—Quickly 1 10-day Free Trial Offer and the 1930 
s; room. Adjustable—Cuts in Any Plane. A Remarkable Tool. 5 catalog. 
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Group of Gimbel Bros., New York, summer windows. Upper left: Beach bags and bathing jewelry in set of sheet 
rock and stucco with sand on floor. Upper right: Swimming fashions before a brightly colored nautical background. 
Lower left: Men’s shirts and ties. Lower right: Latest in women’s evening wear as seen on New York roof gardens. 


. 


yes, even silverware—for designs as well as colors in 
this type of merchandise are created to harmonize one 
with the other. We have gone so far as to design a 
particular linen luncheon set to match a particular 
luncheon set of china and a particular kind of glass- 
ware, all to be sold as a complete ensemble at one 
price. These same items can be purchased separately 
also. However, we always display them together. In 
most modern stores you will find china and glass dis- 
played in the linen department as well as linens in 
the china and glass departments, and I believe in 
most cases you will find that the color schemes and 
selections of this related merchandise have been very 
carefully thought out by a person who knows fashion 
trends. 

Take kitchens as another example. I’m sure we 
all remember the time when kitchens were furnished 
with a black stove, blue and white checked linoleum, 
white sash curtains, and just cooking utensils—some 
black iron, some grey enamel, some tin. Food was 
just as good in those days, but it wasn’t nearly so 
much fun preparing food in such drab surroundings 
as it is today. Also the kitchen can be, and is, pretty 
much one of the show places of the house. And what 
has made it so, if not fashion. The fashion for color 
in the kitchen with pots and pans made in sofe pinks 
and blues, greens and yellows, to which can be 
matched oil cloth, linoleums, curtains, furniture, 
stoves. Even the paring knife and egg-beater have 
colored handles, and I’m sure an omelette made with 
a green handled egg-beater tastes better than one 
made with the old tin ones. Anyway its the display- 


man’s job to make the public think so. All merchan- 
dise in a department store in the last analysis can be 
devided into two classifications—merchandise for the 
home and merchandise for the personal use of the 
individual. And if we first try to fit each item into 
its proper niche of every day life, I think we may 
consider we are on the right track. For fashion is 
after all an expression of the times, and the times an 
expression of our daily life. 


So far I have only mentioned merchandise to 
which I feel most people do not attach any fashion 
importance. We take for granted the importance of 
fashion in apparel and interior decorating, but there 
are countless other fashions we should know about. 
For instance, the fashion for adult games which has 
brought about new designs in playing cards, ping 
pong sets, bridge tables, score pads, china, glass, 
linens, and other furnishings for the game room. All 
out-of-door sports such as golf, tennis, riding, yacht- 
ing, swimming, flying, are a constant source of in- 
spiration, to designers of equipment as well as clothes. 
And again it is the displayman’s job to know these 
things, to be on the lookout constantly for the new 
merchandise expressive of these fashions, and present 
them to the public in a simple and direct manner. 


It is interesting to note, further, that our window 
displays of sporting goods, both indoor and outdoor 
attract almost more attention than any other type of 
display. People are interested in sports—they like to 
have a good time—and most people indulge in them 
as far as their purse will allow. 
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THE ADLER-JONES CO. 
649 S. Wells Street 
Window Display Decorations 


CHICAGO CARDBOARD CO. 
664-670 Washington Blvd. 


; Art Poster Card and Mat Board 





CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 


Cornell Wood Board 





INTERNATIONAL REGISTER CO. 
13 South Throop Street 


“CUTAWL” Decorative Cutter 


GEO. E. WATSON CO. 
164 W. Lake Street 


Lettering Brushes and Supplies 


Endorsed by most critical and discerning displaymen and merchants 
everywhere—and recommended to progressive purchasers by the 
Buyers Service Bureau of the DISPLAY WORLD 


Write 














a 


Chicago affords the most complete Display Equipment and Decoration Market in the 
World—Time and money may be saved, 
be obtained in Chicago at prices that can not be duplicated—quality considered. 
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THE KOESTER SCHOOL 
314 S. Franklin Street 


Display and Card Writing Instruction 










NATIONAL CARD, MAT & BOARD CO. 
4318-36 Carroll Ave. 


Showcard Boards—Mat Boards 




























PAASCHE AIR BRUSH CO. 
1902 Diversey Parkway 


Airbrushes and Airpainting Units 





SCHACK ARTIFICIAL FLOWER CO. 
134 N. Damen Ave. 


Artificial Flowers and Window Decorations 


for Catalogues! 


Copyright, 1924, by The Display Publishing Ce. 
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("hicago 
‘Windows 


By J. Duncan Williams 


HE I. A. D. M. convention has come and gone, 
and things have settled down to normal again 
with those of us who took an active part in 
its affairs. If it was not the largest of record, 

it was still not the smallest, and from all appearances 
and the sum total of comment, it was one of the best 
ever in many ways. 

One set of Chicago windows that attracted consid- 
erable attention and much favorable comment from the 
visiting displaymen, particularly those interested in de- 
partment stores, was the series of five sports windows 
with special settings at Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. 
This series consisted of five background panels of large 
size covered with light green linen crash on which were 
sketchy line drawings done with dark green. The 
subject of the sketches represented riding, golfing and 
tennis, all of which were suggestive of vacation and 
summef sports at home or esewhere. The panel poster 
drawings were done by Modern Art Co., Chicago. 

The merchandise displays were made of suitable 
sports apparel of the active and spectacular kinds, and 
these displays have recorded frequent changes since the 
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panels were installed. The handling of the merchan- 
dise displays has been exceedingly well done in each 
instance and at every change. In the writer’s opinion, 
this series represents one of the best pieces of fashion 
and seasonal merchandise promotion through the win- 
dows which have appeared thus far in any of the Chi- 
cago stores. Mr. Campbell, display manager for Car- 
sors, is certainly maintaining a splendid and progres- 
sive standard of display work for that store. 

Other representative displaymen on the street are 
quite generous in their praise of Campbell’s work. 
Nothing spectacular or theatrical is attempted, as such 
would be out of accord with the general store policy. 
But what is done in the windows is always exceedingly 
well done, and there are never any chances to criticize 
the fashion-rightness of merchandise displayed or the 
execution of helection and arrangement of major items 
and related accessories. There is a noticeable lack of 
“jazzy” effects, of good ideas crudely executed, or half- 
baked plans. 

Mandel’s windows at this writing also have a series 
of panel posters in the center of the State Street win- 
dow backgrounds, similar in effect to those of Carson’s 
but sufficiently different and sufficiently elaborate as to 
immediately elminate any suggestion of plagiarism. 
Anyone who knows Mr. Kagey would never entertain 
such a thought, so the above qualification is here re- 
corded only for the benefit of those who do not know 
him. The similarity of ideas, though different in treat- 
ment, may be charged jointly to the mode for this sort 
of style promotion in the windows and to coincidence. 
The Mandel windows. are featuring various sports 
apparel, travel and vacation things, among them a very 
smart display of bathing suits and beach robes in vary- 
ing shades of yellow. Patch posters used in the back- 
grounds of the Mandel windows have the appearance 


Intriguing bathing window by J. W. Campbell, Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., with cob-web silver side panels 
and green crash center panel with sea sketch outlined in dark green. 
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Top: Shirt display by H. F. Gale for Baskin’s, char- 
acteristic of Gale’s men’s wear technique. Bottom: 
(rale’s display of men’s hosiery, a window that sold 
70 dozen pairs of hose at 55c in a period of eight days. 


of having been done with the embossograph. However, upon 
closer inspection they appear to have been cut out and pasted 
on the panels, the picture taking effect from the raised lines 
and patches so applied. 

Speaking of coincidences, there is another in two luggage 
displays in the windows of the Fair and Boston stores as this 
is written. J. H. Richter, of the Fair, has a luggage window 
on State Street the center of which shows a projected repre- 
sentation of the rear end of the observation car of he “The 
Chief,’ which is the Santa Fé’s crack train to the west. 
Happy travelers appear in cut-out poster form on the rear 
end of the car. The lighted disc bearing the name and in- 
signia of the train is in replica. The red signal lights are 
in place and everything’s realistic and ready to go! Luggage 
is displayed more or less profusely but in good order and at 
interesting prices at both'sides and ends of the window space. 
The luggage window at the Boston Store is in the large corner 
windows, It shows a similar rear view of the “20th Century 
Limited.” Luggage is shown in variety and at interesting 
Prices at the sides of the big double-faced window fronting 
on State Street and on Washington Street.. The Boston Store 
has another interesting display of bathing suits for the whole 
family, all suits of which are in shades of green. 

Chas. A. Stevens’ have manifested some new interest in 
their windows during the month with two special settings of 
modernistic design and sufficiently different from the prosaic 
disnlays which have appeared with monotonous regularity for 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Pressed 


FELT 


for Window Displays 


Makes possible the creation of new and in- 
teresting displays. Easy to handle, adaptable 
to all shapes and designs, Pressed Felt will 
retain its colorful appeal longer than ordinary 
display materials. 


backgrounds 
flooring cutouts 
counter covering panels 


Obtainable in all the new colors and shades, and 
can be furnished to specification. Color chart, 
samples and prices on request. 


The FELTERS Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Felts 
99 BEDFORD ST. BOSTON, MASS. 





appliques 





BRANCHES BRANCHES 
NEW YORK CLEVELAND 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 


MILLS: Mitisury, Mass., Jackson, Micx., 


Mipptevittz, N. Y., Jounson City, N. Y. 
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J. Duncan Williams to Head 


WINDOW 
CLINIC 


School Will Be Held in Chicago, 
August 4th to 16th 


ISPLAYMEN who were in attendance at the recent I. A. 

D. M. Convention at Chicago and who visited the Men's 
Wear Departmental for one or more of their two-hour ses- 
sions, had a glimpse of what those who enroll in Mr. Wil- 
liams’ Window Clinic will have six hours per day for a two- 
week period. The next school will be held at Chicago, 
August 4 to 16. Within the past five years, Mr. Williams 
has conducted eighteen window clinics which have been at- 
tended by more than 400 men interested in the practical 
display of men’s clothing and furnishings. 

The course of instruction was originally worked out as a 
special service for the National Association of Retail 
Clothiers and Furnishers, of which Mr. Williams is display 
director. The idea of the course was to provide a real clinic 
on men’s clothing and furnishings display which would com- 
pletely cover the most important factors in correct and up to 
the minute display and display methods used by the better 
men‘s stores. 

Men of all degrees of experience have attended these 
courses and because of the clinical manner in which the 
instruction is given, all have been highly enthusiastic as to 
the practical results obtained. Young men and beginners sit 
in these classes and in two short weeks learn how to make 
creditable window displays of men’s apparel without previous 
or further practical training. Other displaymen who have 
had years of experience but who have been more or less self- 
taught, have found out the cause of many erroneous practices 
in their work and learn how to correct them and do better 
work almost immediately. 


Retail merchants in many instances have attended this 
course, themselves. In some cases, to be able to trim the 
windows by themselves, if necessary, and in others, to under- 
stand the merchandising angle of display. Other merchants 
have sent their sons to take the course so that they would 
know how to trim the windows and also how to supervise 
window displays when the time came to replace their fathers 
in the business. Many display managers who have good 
assistants in their department, send such men to Chicago to 
take this course of instruction under Mr. Williams’ tutelage. 


The wealth of merchandising experience of the most 
practical store is interwoven in with the demonstrations and 
explanations throughout the course. Questions and answers 
make it possible for any member of the class to air his own 
ideas, state his problems and receive the solution for it. 
Students will have ample opportunity to study and observe 
many interesting windows of Chicago stores and at the 
same time check up upon the sort of instruction and technique 
which is given daily in the course. 


Mr. Williams is recognized as one of the outstanding 
authorities on display in the country and his particular spe- 
cialty has been that of men’s clothing and furnishings dis- 
plays. His contact with hundreds of other displaymen and 
constant analyses of their work has given him a broad and 
clear understanding of just what the average men’s wear 
trimmer most needs to bring his work above the average with 
clean-cut, correct and refined display technique. 


The class will be limited to thirty members. A limited 
number of applications from readers of DISPLAY WORLD 
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will be entertained, provided they are received before: the 
class is filled. The tuition fee is $50.00, $25.00 of which must 
accompany enrollment application. Address J. D. Williams, 
Williams-Marshall Displays, 509 South Franklin Street, 
Chicago. 





Gas Association Announces 
Syndicated Window Service 


Will Assist Companies Not Having Facilities to Prepare 
Good Displays 


Rok two years the American Gas Association has published 

a monthly window display bulletin illustrating effective 
window displays and giving suggestions as to the appeals and 
methods of utilizing window display advertising as a sales 
promotion aid. Recent inquiry from those who have received 
these bulletins indicated a general approval of their contents 
and made the further suggestion that some form of syndicated 








First display from new service. 


window display service be inaugurated by the association to 
assist companies not having sufficient facilities to prepare 
their own displays along the lines suggested. 

To meet this need the window and store display committee 
has arranged for a series of syndicated window displays to be 
produced in quantity and sold at cost to member companies 
of the association. The displays to be included in this service 
will be prepared under the supervision of the window and 
store display committee composed of specialists in this line. 
They will be created with regard to the average size window 
and the practicability of shipment without damage to the 
display. The first display is in actual measurement six fect 
nine inches high and seven feet six inches wide. It will cost, 
crated for shipment, $30 f.o.b. New York. ° 





BETTER DISPLAY FOR YOUNG’S HATS 

Jack Brody, having obtained a 50 per cent interest in the 
business of Young’s Hat Stores, New York City, has been 
responsible for the adoption of a new display policy for this 
chain of specialty shops that should greatly improve both 
the exterior and interior appearance of these stores. The 
complete program calls for the remodeling of all stores, it- 
cluding show windows, and already work has been begun it) 
three stores. The entire plan has been contracted for with 
the Oriental Display Fixture Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., ard 
will be in personal charge of Harry Wagner, sales manage‘. 
The contract includes not only the furnishing of the neces- 
sary fixtures for this chain of twenty-seven stores, but will 
also call for the management of the window work. 
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The following concerns are upholding 
New York City’s traditional leadership 
in supplying the country’s display needs. 





MacLEOD STUDIOS 


Display and Advertising Counsellors 
for Retailer and Manufacturer 


246 EIGHTH AVENUE 





MILEO’S MANNEQUINS 


Famous Composition Figures 
Made for Your Exclusive Use from Sketch 
Visit our Studios when in New York City 


MILEO—44 East 8th Street 





J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc. 


Display Fixtures and Mannequins 
Complete Display Equipment 


1412 BROADWAY 





THE DISPLAY CENTER 


A Complete Exhibit of Show Window 
Fixtures, Mannequins and Accessories 


1440 BROADWAY 








| 
| 
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MESSMORE & DAMON, Inc. 


Creators of Mechanical Displays for 
Show Window and Advertising 
Purposes 


404-408 W. 27TH STREET 
FRANK NETSCHERT, Inc. 


Artificial Flowers and Decorations 
Natural Preserved Foliage 
Your Inquiries Are Solicited 


61 BARCLAY STREET 








THE FRINK CORP. 


Show Window Lighting Equipment 
Lighting Engineers for Over 70 Years 


Bridge Plaza, Long Island City 





MAHARAM TEXTILE CO. 


Distinctive Window Display Fabrics 
Write for Samples 


107 W. 48TH ST. 
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By F. E. WHITELAM 


HE “window within a window” settings at the 
Hudson Co. (as illustrated last month), with 
their black satin backs and ivory white lattice 
window effects, were again utilized early in 

July for linens and summer bedding. In white raised 
letters, on the background as well as on the small 
lettered cards, was this wording: JUNE SALE OF 
LINENS in two windows and one other—JUNE 
SALE OF BEDDING. 

Also on the Woodward Avenue front an exceptional 
luggage window flared forth, with its massive ocean- 
going boat protruding away from a very well executed 
scenic back drop. From the massive chimney and bow 
in the foreground, the deep perspective was most illu- 
sive. As part of the scenic back were the raised -words, 
JUNE SALE OF LUGGAGE. Noted among other 
travel window accessories were two outstanding foreign 
posters in frames of plain design. 

Cards at Hudson’s featured the phrase: CHOSEN 
FOR THEIR FASHION. Furniture display of ultra- 
modern design was seen with this introduction: THE 
CHARM OF MAPLE FURNITURE. It was charm 
throughout with a delightful cozy den arrangement of 
well-chosen pieces. 

Complimenting the 8,000 delegates of the American 
Medical Association in the city the week of June 23, 
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Hudson’s had a most unusual window depicting an o:d- 
fashioned drug store of 1861. The drug store front 
was built in perfect detail against the large window 
front, also protruding back to the slightly recessed 
door. The effect of distance was so perfectly carried 
out that many straw hats and noses bumped against the 
regular window glass, betraying the eager onlookers 
and causing many laughs at others likewise caught. 

A painted drop completed the store interior, 
showing filled shelves of many old-time favorites; 
also the large drawers below, each placarded with 
proper wording as to the nature of its contents. Within 
the store proper a very old grinding machine, old scales 
and mortars were plainly visible. In both windows near 
the front were displayed two books with prescriptions 
filled as of a decade ago. The customary lighted hang- 
ing glass ornaments of red and green gave this scheme 
a rare completeness that brought forth comments by 
many onlookers, those, of course, older than your 
reporter. 

S. L. Bird & Sons glorify their magazine, THE 
OBSERVER. Following a recent issue of the maga- 
zine, their display manager, Don A. Ferguson, trimmed 
a set of windows which brought the book in a sense to 
life, by arranging the merchandise page upon page 
covering its various articles of men’s wear for golfing, 
swimming, boating, tennis, riding, lounging, etc. FOR 
EVERY HOUR OF SUMMER LEISURE and 
AROUND THE TOWN WITH THE OBSERVER 
were the main themes used, being especially forceful 
through the use of raised cut-out letters. Each group 
of summer apparel was shown directly back of the open 
book illustrating this merchandise, even using the same 
numbers to identify exactly the same article. The 
colors, red and black, same as used on cover of book, 


Lothar F. Dittmar’s clever display for Ernst Kern Co. which sold out the store’s supply of Amos ’n Andy 
toys in a few days. 
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were carried out in perfect taste, with merchandise selected 
and arranged as only a master trimmer could assemble and 
display such difficult ensembles to make the whole a perfect 
picture, creating a desire in the mind of every gentleman 
observer the desire to purchase. You will hear and see more 
of Jon next month. 

Noted with great interest on Woodward Avenue at State 
Street were two outstanding business pulling 10c store win- 
dows for the S. S. Kresge store. The first, a most timely 
sulject, worked around our very interesting friends and radio 
entertainers, Amos and Andy. A large card centered this 
willow reading: AMOS AND ANDY SUNDAE AT 15c. 
The sundaes made up perfectly, were topped off with two 
smill black figures, together with whipped cream, cherries, 
etc. The very well executed cutout forming the background 
of these famous black-face entertainers gave this setting one 
of outstanding attractiveness. 

[he writer finding himself, like hundreds of others, at- 
tracted to a very special Kresge window, found the reason for 
this when he looked upon the well-chosen models for this 
window setting. A well-trimmed stocky window of many 
colored berets, with these attractive models simply showing 
the colors, trying them on and ‘telling the price of 25c each. 
How could one resist such an appeal ? 

A cool summer background was designed and installed by 
Display Manager Clem Whateley, Crowley-Milner Co. Re- 
viewing the use of monk’s cloth to very good advantage, a 
series of nine windows was placed early in the month with this 
material stretched very tightly over the background. To 
relieve this plain effect, very highly colored modernistic cutouts 


‘were placed in one group to left side. A dark cutout frame 


completed this setting, used early in the month to exploit the 
dress section, the cards reading: JUNE IS DRESS MONTH 
AT CROWLEY-MILNER’S. With some few changes this 
setting was used for the showing of many vacation accessories 
such as swimming, boating, golf, tennis, etc., serving this mer- 
chandise in its variety to very good advantage. 


An attraction, a definite linkup as well as a clever window, 
was on display tying in with the great derby races now in 
progress. With the legend, RASHION ENTRIES FOR THE 
RACING SEASON 1930, one was brought face to face with 
four beautiful, properly gowned mannikins standing near the 
race track fence, posed and grouped in most realistic manner. 
Two ruscus trees: of sizeable proportions, much grass, the turf, 
together with accessories of glasses, crops and boots, brought 
much favorable comment for its timeliness. Among the 
younger displaymen let the above local window feature be a 
reminder that you also must always be on the lookout for 
events to come, either civic, national or in the sports realm, 
whereby you can bring local comment through your timely 
displays. 

The unusual talent of Display Manager Howard Faught 
was very aptly demonstrated in his feature window of Bosch 
radio for your motor car for the Wextark radio store. This 
window had a well-executed scenic background, as well as 
overhanging cutout trees and branches, which added distance 
to the picture. This complete window was originated and 
carried to completion in the display department’s own work- 
room. The balance of the display, with its snappy motor car 
sports accessories, etc., added atmosphere for the rest. The 
well-posed figure seemed to enjoy the camp fire. So that the 
auto radio would not be overlooked, a mirror and small card 
drew your attention to look on the dash to see how little space 
this radio occupied. 

Repeating a timely window used earlier in the month to 
Promote July 4 sports apparel for men, Mr. Kirschelle, Tuttle 
& Clark, attracted deserved attention. In a very well-arranged 
center display of the correct trouser and shoes for sports 
was seen five pairs of trousers over tee stands with the 
shoes displayed in their proper place and kind, two tan and 
white, two black and white, with center of plain white. The 
carc, YOU'LL NEED THESE FOR JULY 4TH AND 
AFTER, had just a touch of the national colors. The back- 
ground of this display represented a yacht and on its sail in 
taiscd letters, VACATION SALE. 

Many very interesting and well dressed windows were 

(Continued on page 32) 
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MODERNE STANDS 
SELL DRESSES 


Keep your dress department humming during 
mid-summer! Put the new fashions on 
Onli-Wa Adjustable Dress Stands. Customers 
are attracted and come in to buy! 


\ 


The largest 
factory in 
America de- 
voted exclu- 
sively to the 
manufacture 
of wood win- 
dow display 
fixtures. 








No. 1330 /42/171 
Adjustable Dress Stand 
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No. 1130 
Adjustable Dress Stand 


«© 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Just Out! 


New Cata- J 
log No. 17. 

32 pages. 

Send for 

your copy 

today! 
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The Onli-Wa Fixture Co., 
St. Paul Ave., Dept. D. W., Dayton, O. 

Gentlemen: Please send Catalog No. 17 on Moderne Walnut 
and Maple Fixtures—just off the press. 
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Painted With Light 


(Continued from page 9) 


two outer chambers decorated in two tones of green, 
and lighted attractively by delightful wall fixtures with 
semi-circular plates so joined as to suggest dollar signs. 
And you are in Bal Tabarin. 


Outside the hours of regular session the B. T. has 
a bizarre look which suggests mystery. There is a great 
deal of flat black, and a broad band of flat white on 
three walls; from the fourth wall of the rectangle a 
long sub-ceiling juts out over the floor within fifteen 
to twenty feet of the other walls. Below the band of 
white on three sides of the room are booths under a 
canopy of green velvet. Out on the floor beyond the 
booths and fringing the rectangular dance spot are the 
tables with their black cloths. 

It is a good thing to get this view of the Bal Tabarin 
before Carl Holzinger goes up in the superstructure 
above the false ceiling to turn on the lighting machines. 

From stark black and white the room is suddenly 
transformed with a band of misty blue replacing the 
flat white. Aparently we are moving through clouds, 
but suddenly we stop. We are peering through mam- 
moth pillars of an ancient temple. The misty blue 


between the round white pillars is clearing up, and 
presently we look out on a distant sea. There are trees 
and castles below the promontory on which our temple 
stands. 

We hold fast to our tables, for our temple is moving 
out into the mist again. The sturdy pillars are lost 
from sight in our headlong speed. We are winging 


through sunset skies and all about us are swirling 
nebulz in which a thousand colors swarm and dance. 

Now we are coming to another stop. The mist 
clears again and we are on the palm-fringed shore of 
a tropic ocean. It is twilight, and a purple haze from 
the western sky colors the sweeping waves. White- 
capped breakers topple over the balmy shore, and their 
foaming surf entreats you to come in. 

Have you a recollection, dear readers, of some 
breathless roller coaster ride, or a dizzy drop in a plane? 
Suppose you couid take these thrills optically and with 
perfect safety all the while you were enjoying a bright 
evening of delightful whoopee. Might you be per- 
suaded to kick up your heels and take a high dive into 
space? Those velvet canopies will break your splash, 
if you should realize that after all it is a painted sea. 

There is a lot of entertainment to be had in an 
evening at Bal Tabarin, and most of it is produced by 
the atmospheric effects created by an unusual lighting 
system. 

Six months ago the Hotel Sherman management 
enlisted the services of Thomas Wilfred, of Clavilux 
fame, to make the Bal Tabarin the most unusual night 
club in the country. Since then Wilfred built the sub- 
ceiling that juts out into the room like a suspended 
barge. Above the suspended ceiling are two floors filled 
with the machines which project the curious effects 
described. There are twenty-two machines in all, fif- 
teen on the first floor and seven on the second. When 
the machines are running in regular performance they 
employ a connected load of 450,000 watts, although 
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850,000 watts may be thrown into the show with proper 
fusing. 

Lighting men will be interested to know that seven 
1000-watt and fourteen 2000-watt lamps are part of 
the standard equipment. 

Carl Holzinger, the youthful skipper of the Jal 
Tabarin’s lighting machines, has demonstrated his trick 
lighting effects to scores of persons. He told me that 
on one occasion Mary Garden, famous star of the Chi- 
cago Opera, sat for a special showing, and stayed ‘or 
nearly four hours, perfectly entranced by the lighting, 
and was finally obliged to tear herself away to appear 
at the Civic Opera. Holzinger delights to entertain a 
special audience. 

He smiles when you ask him to verify that story 
about the customer who jumped into the painted sea. 

“Well, maybe it did happen,” he says. 

—From LIGHT—May issue, 1930. 





How to Reach Wanamaker’s 
(Continued from page 13) 


Station after a ride on that road, it is but nine minutes 
by Brooklyn-Manhattan Subway to Wanamaker’s and 
one minute less from Grand Central Station by Inter- 
borough Subway. 

Of course, the day is coming when we'll all have 
to wear steel helmets to protect our heads from the 
careless aviator who—excuse it, please—drops his 
monkey-wrench as he passes overhead, and, no doubt, 
when that day comes landing and parking space will 
be provided on the Wanamaker roofs. 

And so here in this window a visualization of the 
many modes of travel by which Wanamaker’s may be 
reached is presented, together with maps to assist you. 





CARD DISPLAY IN LARGER QUARTERS 

Card Display, Inc., New York City, have announced the 
removal of their general offices and warehouse to the entire 
eleventh floor of 22 West Thirty-second Street, where both 
departments will be amalgamated. The new location will 
provide better facilities for serving their customers. There 
has been a marked expansion in the sales of this company, 
especially since its Triplex card holder and attendant show 
card system was announced. 





RICH ART NOW PELICAN AGENTS 


A Manzone has been elected president of the Rich Art 
Color Co., Inc., 31 West Twenty-first Street, New York City, 
and has secured exclusive sales rights for Pelican Drawing 
Inks, Pelican Artists’ Materials and other Pelican products 
in the United States. 





MacLEOD STUDIOS IN NEW QUARTERS 


The MacLeod Studios have moved from 191 Canal Street 
to new and larger quarters at 246 Eighth Avenue, New York 
City. In September, according to O. C. MacLeod, director, 
the MacLeod Institute will be opened. The institute will offer 
resident and extension courses in display. 





HOOPER IS NEW DISPLAY MANAGER AT KERN’S 


William Hooper, until recently display manager for the 
Oppenheimer Co., Jackson, Mich., has been appointed display 
manager at the Ernst Kern Co., Detroit, succeeding Lothar 
F. Dittmar, who resigned. Mr. Hooper was at one time dis- 
play manager for the H. P. Wasson Co., Indianapolis. He is 
well known throughout the middlewest, and many of his 
windows have attracted national recognition. 
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Four New Beautiful Designs 
To Make Customers Buy More 





Prepare Now 
For Holiday 
Profits! 










Your windows can’t do it all. 





Let your store interiors finish 
the selling job. The most 





progressive store merchan- 





disers in America are learn- 





ing the great selling power of 





effective interior decorations. 





One of the country’s most 





prominent display managers 
emphasized this in a wonder- 
ful address at the recent I. A. 
D. M. convention at Chicago. 












HERALD 
Design No. 315 
Size 30” x 40” 





Reproduced herewith are 
four new numbers, that add 
greater variety to our line of 
colorful 





MONKEY 
Design No. 300 
Size 20” x 40” 






interior and _ post 





decorations. Our line is very 
complete and will enable you 
to pep up holiday business at 
reasonable cost. 


These units are on 
heavy chipboard, all 
Byhograph paint-pro- 
cess, durable and 
washable. 





Order now to 
avoid 
disappointment 





BUCKBEE-MEARS CO. 


St. Paul, Minn. 





ZERRA 
Design No. 320 
Size 30” x 40” 


CLOWN AND DOG 
Design No. 330 
Size 30” x 40” 


Elektra Department 
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Detroit Displays 

(Continued from page 29) 
placed this month at the Ernst Kern store, ably directed by 
Lothar F. Dittmar. Sports, vacation, many clever men’s 
wear windows and others were viewed in rapid fire suc- 
cession. 

One window brought the crowds to attention, held them, 
and best of all sold them, then and there. 

This feature window of the FRESH AIR TAXICAB was 
outstanding in its simplicity—at the same time most effective. 
The large lettered sign on the background was an exact 
reproduction of the letterhead as used by the manufacturer 
selling this toy and on the right can be seen the national 
display unit supplied by manufacturer and used to very good 
advantage. On the left, with the radio denoting the station 
as WJR, our local station, sending out this Amos ’n Andy 
feature, also the clock denoting the hour as 10:30 p. m. and 
the cabs coming down the roadway to the front of the sand- 
covered plot, made this a complete picture, interesting to all 
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and, best of ‘all, sold out the department’s supply in a few 
days. 

Theme windows such as this, with a national flavor ac- 
complish much for the window display department, putting 
across and selling an item long before the advertising depart- 
ment could have a drawing made to promote its sale. 





FATHER’S DAY CONTEST BEING JUDGED 


The judges of the Father's Day window display contest, 
sponsored by the Associated Men’s Neckwear Industries, 
have been appointed and are as follows: H. Frankentlial, 
display manager, B. Altman & Co., New York City; Charles 
Rogers, men’s furnishing buyer, Wallach Bros., New York 
City; H. Bank, display manager, John David, New York 
City; B. W. Seedorf, display manager, Browning, King & 
Co., New York City; H. K. Burnam, vice-president, Haber- 
dasher & Clothier, New York City; H. P. Scharf, advertising 
manager, The National Retail Clothier & Furnisher, New 
York City, and I. A. Ullman, a member of the neckwear 
association. The judges will meet immediately at association 
headquarters, and the complete list of prize winners should 
be ready for publication in our August issue. 





SCHACK’S NEW FALL FLOWER BOOK READY! 


Schack’s new fall flower book is just off the press and 
ready for mailing. Retail merchants and displaymen all 
over the United States will be interested in this announce- 
ment. From all indications this issue of Schack’s new fall 
flower book is the best they have ever published. You will 
find its sixteen pages full of decorative inspiration as there 
are a great many new decorative surprises contained in this 
book, such as units, backgrounds, floral decorations, etc. 
reproduced in color. 

Schack’s new and modern studio, located on the main 
floor of their factory building at 134-140 North Damen Ave- 
nue, Chicago, has been newly decorated and is one of the 
finest places in the country to visit for decorative ideas of all 
kinds. These ideas are worked out in a manner that demon- 
strates the uses of backgrounds and floral decorations in 
many interesting ways. Visitors to Chicago should not fail 
to visit this show place. 

To secure a copy of Schack’s new fall flower book, write 
the Schack Artificial Flower Co. today and it will be sent 
you by return mail. 





ADLER-JONES FALL CATALOG 


The autumn catalog of The Adler-Jones Co., Chicago, is 
now ready for distribution. It is in the new, convenient size, 
54%4 x 8% inches, and contains 72 pages, showing everything 
in full color. Not only is the catalog an excellent guide for 
the purchase of display decorations and equipment, but it is 
full of valuable ideas and suggestions for the displayman and 
merchant. A copy will be gladly sent upon request to the 
company. 





Four outstanding Detroit windows. Top: Howard 
Faught’s unusual talent is demonstrated in this window 
exploiting an auto radio for the Wextark Radio Co. 
Upper center: Crowley Milner’s fashion entries for the 
racing season of 1930 at depicted in attention-arresting 
manner by C. J. Whateley. Lower cénter: Promenade, 
golfing, swinuning and bathing togs are featured with 
corresponding magazine illustrations in this display by. 
‘Don A, Ferguson for S. L. Bid & Sons. Bottom: 
Highly colored modernistic cutouts against a background 
of monk’s cloth set off a display of girls’ bathing suits 
to advantage at Crowley Milner stores. 
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Sales “Dollars 


and 


(?ustomer 


“Demand 


By LESLIE H. COLONEY 


Sales Manager, Window Advertising, Inc., 
New York City. 


OT so long ago able advertising men advised 
the investment of a percentage of our “Sales 
Dollars” to create “Consumer Demand”; to 
convince prospective users of the desirabil- 

ity of our product and send them into the retail store 
to “demand” our product.- We were told that if the 
right kind of copy was used in the right media, and 
with sufficient persistency, we could expect to create 
enough “Consumer Demand” (actual calls) for our 
goods to make our advertising investment pay. 

Greater experience, however, has clearly shown 
that in most cases even the most convincing copy, 
placed in media having the greatest reader influence, 
will not alone send enough users into retail stores to 
make our investment pay dividends. The competition 
for the public attention and the public ‘Sales Dollar” 
is too great. : 

This experience in no way lessened our faith in 
the power of advertising, or its value as a construc- 
tive business builder, but it taught us: 

First—That not enough “Consumer Demand” could 
be expected to make our investment pay. 

Second—That we could expect the courageous, 
persistent use of the right copy, in proper media, to 
establish “Consumer Acceptance” of our merchandise 

Third—And, by proper continuation of our adver- 
tising “at the point of sale” we could confidently ex- 
pect to convert enough “Consumer Acceptance” into 
“Sales Dollars” to make our advertising investment 
pay. 

So, “Consumer Acceptance” replaced “Consumer 
Demand.” In the light of this knowledge, many of 
our foremost manufacturers who merchandise their 
products, now set aside or appropriate a definite per: 
centage of their total advertising monies for “Window 
Advertising.” The value of “Window Advertising” 
properly done—tied up with newspaper, magazine and 
other general advertising, is so definitely established 
that it scarcely needs further “selling.” Your own, 
or any individual’s personal experience definitely 
proves its value. How many times have you been 
enticed into a retail store to make purchases by at- 
tractive window displays? How many times has your 
“Acceptance” of a manufacturer’s merchandise, cre- 
ated by his advertising, been turned into “Sales Dol- 
lars” by attractive window displays of his merchan- 


ise? 
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CalfHi Fairy Forms are used 


window display 
Brooklyn, N. 


in this 
Martin's, 


Fairy Forms 
Stand Where 
You Put Them 


OU can use Fairy Forms wherever 
you wish in your hosiery displays 
—they are weighted in the toe so that 
they stand anywhere without support. 


No other form has the grace or ap- 
peal of the Fairy Form. It stands 
poised ON ITS TOES, suggesting bal- 
ance and action—the qualities that 
attract a‘tention and create sales. 


Indeed, Fairy Forms give the neces- 
sary touch of life which is so vital to 
the hosiery window and they show 
hosiery exactly as it is worn, which, 
after all, is the way to present any 
kind of merchandise to be sold through 
window display. 


Fairy Forms are made of Fairylite, 
are easily cleaned, light in weight. 
They have the dull, flesh-like finish so 
essential in displaying the new dull- 
finis hosiery. Made in nine models 
for men’s, women’s and_ children’s 
hosiery. Write for the Fairy Form 
booklet. 


SHOE FORM CO., INC. 
Auburn, New York 
Licensed Manufacturing Branches 
Excet-Fairy Form Co., 
East Saugus, Mass. 
Unitep Last Co., Ltop., 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 










Sell 





PROTECTED BY AMERICAN 








at 


¥; 
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WCMEN’S CALFHI 

Displays hosiery of all 

types. Height 13%”. 
Price $4.50 a pair 








MEN’S CALFHI 
Men's hose are attrac- 
tively presented by this 
form. Height 10%”. 

Price $5 a pair 





JUVENILE FORMS 
For boys’ and girls’ 
hosiery, especially boys’ 
golf hose. Height 13”. 
Price $4.50 a pair 






Hosiery AND FOREIGN ‘PATENTS 
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If You Want a Place in the Sun 
You Must Have a 


> ense of S ell 


Address to the Eastern Displaymen 


By ARTHUR PRICE 
Sales Manager, The Namm Store, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LMOST a decade ago, the head of a large Boston 
store fired h’s display manager. He called in a 
young college-bred lad who was holding a job 
called “Planning and Methods Department.” 

“What do you know about display, young man?” bellowed 
the store owner. “Nothing at all, sir,” replied the young 
man. “Good! From now on you're the display manager,” 
was the surprising answer. 

It might have made a good story if this young man had 
made a spectacular success of the job. But he didn’t! 

I don’t think display is the kind of profession men can 
fall into like that. I have too much respect and too high a 
regard for fine capabilities developed in a seasoned display- 
man not to realize the many things a good displayman must 
know. However, one thing is comparatively new in display. 
It's a new slant on the job—a point of view perhaps. It is 
a very decided idea that the art of display must do one thing 
first and above all—and that is to SELL something! Cer- 
tainly it is a task for an artist—but the finished product must 
be a good business job—one that sells something! 

Display from a store point of view is mainly “Selling 
Through Glass.” It is the great task of stopping hurrying 
passersby, arresting their attention, focussing it, and then 
putting it to work—making it urge them to a desire so strong 
that they part with their money, buying something in your 
store. Display is a contact job throughout. Contacting execu- 
tives, buyers, merchandise public—and coordinating the street 
with the store. Stores are now great, cold, impersonal mar- 
ket places. The windows are the most human parts of the 
store. They form the most direct contact with the customers 
and perhaps the most important. 

We have seen many stores with poor locations; stores 
with poor or almost no selling force; stores that do no adver- 
tising; stores of all kinds; but have you ever seen any store 
w thout window display? With our age developing a speed 
mania, everything points to a saving of time. Windows save 
time by feeding the eye with quickly understood messages. 
A Chinese proverb rates a picture as worth 10,000 words. A 
good window display is worth a page full. Again, our age 
is learing more than ever to live by the eye. We hear so 
much of “eye-value.” The most useful product can no longer 
be sold unless it has “eye-value,’ something that appeals 
quickly and pleasantly to our first rapid visual impression. 
Window displays answer both these growing demands for 
speed and for eye-value. 

Hundreds of millions of dollars are spent by merchants 
acquiring additional properties for new stores. Analysis most 
often shows a desire to expand physically, but far more than 
this, a desire for more display windows. Frederich Kiesler, 
in his splendid new book, states, “A store may be over 100 
feet deep, but its frontage is 45 per cent of its rental value.” 

There are many properties in larger cities which are pur- 
chased or leased by sign companies for the sole purpose of 
covering the front with a billboard, so valuable is the visi- 
bility of the front. Stores that do not appreciate the value 
of window space should treat themselves to a shock; invite a 
good real estate man to tell’ them what he could bring in 
yearly rental for just one of the front windows of the store. 
Make your store realize these things next time you discuss a 
display budget. 


“ 
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All stores know. and most of them accept the division of 
a store organization into four functional groups as described 
so well in Mr. Mazur’s book on retail organization: Mer- 
chandise, service, control and publicity. Naturally display 
must come under publicity. 

The head of the display department should be a respon- 
sible execytive, on an exact level with (and equal to) the 
advertising manager. And, of course, at least equal in salary, 
He should report to the same executive as does the advertis- 
ing ‘manager, to the man responsible for the store’s sales 
promotions. The ideal line-up of a display department should 
include two “first assistants” of equal rank and ability and 
with entirely separate assignments. One for windows and one 
for interiors. Too often, in the rush of routine, do we neglect 
our interiors. And by interiors, I don’t mean just ledges and 
cases. Interiors mean everything inside the store, including 
(and especially) department displays. What a customer sees 
on entering a department should not be a forest of bewilder- 
ing selection but a well planned focussing point directing her 
eye to an attractive grouping of one item, one fashion, one 
price, one color or some something that sells and sells. Just 
as we plan, schedule and assign window changes, we should 
also deal with interiors. They need exactly the same kind of 
attention. 

Display planning should start with—and at all times keep 
up with—the sales planning. The display manager should 
sit in on the entire planning program right along with the 
advertising manager. 

The actual display plan should be made for an entire 
month, completed and accepted not later than the 15th of the 
month previous. And the plan should be made up by the 
display manager! Of course, subject to approval. 

But sitting in on the sales planning meetings (with the 
sales manager, the advertising manager, the merchandise 
manager and the individual buyers), the dcisplayman can 
hear directly the buyers’ requests for windows, can advise 
and consult and then later make an intelligent plan. 

Well-run stores nowadays operate on a “six months” plan, 
Twice a year the management sets down its planned opera- 
tions—how much volume it expects, what mark-up, what 
mark-downs, what stocks to carry, what to spend for adver- 
tising, etc. The publicity budget includes the display ex- 
penditure itemized by the detailed budget classifications. 
Don’t let your controller make up this plan for you. Cet 
your figures for last year’s six-month period completely item- 
ized. Study it—plan your own—and make up your budget. 
Submit that to the management and let the controller pick it 
to pieces if he can. But your ideas come first; and in that 
way have a much better chance of getting across. 


Display expenditures of different stores vary even more 
than advertising percentages. The physical iavyout, the num- 
ber of windows, of course, makes for widespread differences. 
However, here are the averages of several hundred stores 
throughout the country, frém figures gathered by Harvard 
University: Department stores over $10,000,900 annual vol- 
ume spent .55 of 1 per cent for display (of which 20 is for 
salaries). Department stores from two to 10 millions spend 
65-100 of 1 per cent. Department stores under two millions 
spend over 1 per cent—1 11-100. Specialty stores doing over 
two millions annually spend 75-100 of 1 per cent for display. 


Perhaps your store is spending all it needs to for display. 
But the average display expenditure, compared to the average 
advertising expenditure, seems too low! Especially for dis- 
play salaries. The average large department store needs 
many more people in its display department than it does in 
its advertising department. Those people require as much 
ability, training, years of experience and brain power gener- 
ally as do our advertising people. Why shouldn’t they have 
the same salary standard? Stores, especially those looking 
for possible economies, might do well to consider the great 


economy in getting more from their windows by employing . 


more and higher salaried display help. 

Perhaps the greatest criticism a displayman can make of 
his own job is its limited scope. Quite to the contrary, if I 
were a store owner, the display manager would be consulted 
on every phase of store operation that concerned the physical 
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appearance of the store—inside or outside. What other view- 
poiit can be sa helpful, so keenly discerning, so well trained, 
as ‘he displayman’s? Who has better taste, better quali- 
fications to advise on such things as delivery trucks? their 
shaves, painting, color design? Awnings, fixtures, floor cov- 
eri 2s, lights, boxes, wrapping paper and many others? Who 
cat: better decide which Christmas boxes are attractive, in 
goo taste, and which are offensive combinations? 

\Vhat stops the display manager from broadening his out- 
loo’: and setting himself up as the supreme guardian of the 
phy-ical appearance of the store from the customer’s view- 
poi.i? Only himself; for here is a task that needs no assign- 
ment from a higher-up. Suggestions are always welcome. 
Waich these things; make up your own plans and submit 
theix. Check up on deficiencies. What use is there planning 
new window backgrounds, valances, drapes, etc., for win- 
dows in a store front that needs cleaning or new awnings? 
What use is there in decorating a case or making a display 
in a section that is dirty, needs painting or repair? Why 
not be the one who is on the lookout for all these things? It 
leads so logically to the envious position of one who is looked 
up to for advice on all things concerning the store’s appear- 
anec—which should be the displayman’s goal. 

There are notable instances of displaymen who have had 
more to say about a new store building than the architect 
himself. Of one who has even designed the building; one 
who has been sent to Europe to find a type of store—texture, 
color, design—to use in a new building; one who designed a 
new type of building brick himself; a few who go to Europe 
and are allowed to buy a tremendous amount of merchandise, 
as well as fixtures, which the store is glad to put on sale to 
the public as objects of art after the display department has 
made use of it. These are extremes, but averages should 
show a much healthier respect and a more practical use for 
the fine capabilities of the average displayman. ata 

Certainly it is needless to emphasize the need of a display- 
man for close contact with his merchandise and its salability. 
But how? When so few stores permit sales figures and 
departmental records to reach the display department? How 
can a displayman know which department, which price lines, 
which merchandise to promote, if he is given no informa- 
tion? 

3y all means the displayman should read the daily sales 
sheet and all weekly and monthly reports. He should pro- 
mote the “winning” departments, those going ahead in volume, 
far more than the lagging departments. Insist on getting a 
regular weekly or monthly report on “best selling price lines.” 
If your store has no such report, urged that one be started. 
Remember that even a buyer seldom knows accurately which 
item and which price line produces the greatest volume in a 
department. Use this report as your guide; it is an infallible 
index to what your customers want. Why? Because it is 
their actual vote and don’t forget they vote with their 
money—that’s very definite. 

[ have just heard a very capable displayman boast of his 
splendid “prestige” windows. How I would like to put a 
bomb under that word. It has cost stores more millions of 
dollars in profit than there is tea in China. We are all born 
snobs and we quite naturally pride ourselves in showing 
the finest merchandise. But the cost in markdowns to the 
average store of merchandise bought for “prestige” windows 
is 2 sorry figure. By “prestige” merchandise I mean that 
merchandise above your three best selling price lines. Not 
that you should not promote the higher prices, but the pro- 
motion of these higher price lines should be limited to their 
Sales importance; that is, the proportion of the total depart- 
mei't sales that these price lines represent. Putting merchan- 
disc in the window that isn’t adequately represented by the 
department’s stocks is not only bad business; it’s dishonest. 
It’s wearing a high hat that is made of costly gold. 

Don’t include in the “prestige” taboo the purely institu- 
tional window. A store can get across some real human 
interest stories with institutional windows. The most spec- 
tac:!ar use of institutional windows that I know about is in 
The Namm Store. For about a year, during the World War 


(Continued on page 43) 
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NOW, Backgrounds — 
are Quickly Changed 
to Suit the Merchandise 


6 lin proper setting for real selling displays 
is quickly achieved when backgrounds of 
Cornell Wood Board are used. It is an econ- 
omy in use. Several sets of panels can be kept 
ready for use. While one set is in the win- 
dow the others can be redecorated. 


Color in magical splendor comes into its own 
with Cornell Wood Board. Paint, enamel, 
lacquer, water colors or plastic finishes—all 
are effective. 


Cornell in smooth, grainless sheets specially 
treated for color application is quickly cut 
into any size or shape. Time is saved. Small 
pieces of board left over from larger work, 
when covered with muslin or paper make 
splendid stock boxes. 


The uses of Cornell Wood Board in modern 
display work are legion. If you are not now 
a Cornell user call your lumber dealer or 
write to us today for samples and full in- 
formation. 


Cornell Wood Products Co. 
307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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Proper Illumination Does Sell 


Pulling Power of Well Lighted Show Windows Proven by Tests— 
Must Be Supplemented With Well Lighted Store Interior 


By ROBERT L. ZAHOUR 


Westinghouse Lamp Co. 


INCE the value of a business property de- 
pends upon its location, one of the most 
important factors in determining the value 
of a site for a retail business is the number 

of people passing by. Each passerby is a prospective 
customer and according to the law of averages, a 
certain percentage of them will stop and buy. This 
percentage is largely determined for any particular 
type of merchandise by the attractiveness with which 
it is displayed. 

The total rental or value of a business location 
may be considered as being divided into two parts: 
The store interior and the window space. Many suc- 
cessful merchants, because of their particular location, 
value their window space as high as 30 per cent of the 
total and in extreme cases, such as chain cigar stores, 
this value may-run as high as 70 per cent. The pro- 
gressive furniture merchant realizes that in order to 
obtain the greatest return on his investment in store 
and window space, these must be utilized after dark 
as well as in the daytime. For this reason, both 
must ‘be properly and adequately lighted so as to 
attract the passersby and create in them the desire 
for ownership of new furniture which is the funda- 
mental basis for all sales. 

To prove the actual pulling power of well lighted 
show windows, experienced and authoritative engi- 
neers have made repeated tests which have indicated 
in every case that an increase in show window illumi- 
nation is accompanied by an increase in the number 
of passersby who stop to view the display. In one 
instance, a show window lighted by 75-watt lamps 
on 15-inch centers was relighted with modern re- 
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Left: Diagram showing proper location of units for 
double front store. Right: Diagram showing proper 
location of units for a single front store. 
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flectors and the same number of 150-watt lamps. 
Under the old system, 187 people out of 1,447 stopped 
to view the display. While under the new system, 353 
out of 1,605 were attracted during the same period 
of time. This is an increase from 13 to 22 per cent 
in the passersby who became prospective purchasers. 

A well-lighted show window, however, must 
be supplemented with a well-lighted store interior; 


Left: Dark and dingy corner used for the collection of unsightly objects. Right: A display made possible by 
brightening up the dingy corner by ample, well-diffused tlwmination. 
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otherwise, the drawing power of light ceases at the 
entrance. Besides, the progressive furniture merchant 
knows that passersby, hurrying through sidewalk 
traffic, can be attracted by well-lighted windows in 
the daytime as wel las at night, because the illumi- 
nated displays convey an atmosphere of speedy, 
cheerful and efficient service to customers. Windows 
ligh:ed with high intensity illumination, during the 
day:ime and particularly when the sun is bright, has 
proved an effective method for reducing window pane 
reflections which hinder the shopper from seeing the 
dispiay 

(he dimly lighted window or store interior is 
frequently overlooked by the average hurried shopper, 
and because it exhibits a gloomy, slow service, old- 
fashioned atmosphere, it conveys to the prospective 
customer the thought of inferior grades of furniture. 
Merchandise is placed in a window for display, but 
if poorly lighted, they cannot be easily seen and 
might just as well be crated in storage. In other 
words, what good lighting does may be summed up 
as follows: 

i. Adds attractiveness and value to the furniture. 

2. Cuts down the number of returns or exchanges, 
by permitting a closer and more accurate initial in- 
spection of furniture. 

3. Exhibits character and creates an atmosphere 
which imparts congeniality and courtesy to the sales- 
people. 

4. Makes an impression of up-to-dateness, cleanli- 
ness, and neatness of surroundings. 

Attracts trade from competitors’ poorly lighted 
show windows. , 

6. Eliminates dingy corners making possible the 
use of all available floor space. 

7. Increases the attractiveness and pulling power 
of the display. 

8. Pays for itself over and over again by selling 
more pieces of furniture. 

Aggressive merchants are getting these results as 
is evidenced from the accompanying illustrations. 
You can profit likewise—making your lighting dollars 
do double duty—by availing yourself with the services 
of a lighting engineer, located with your power com- 
pany, who will upon request supply gratis a complete 
comprehensive lighting layout of your store and show 
windows. 

















BRISCHOGRAPH SOLD COMPLETE WITH LAMPS 


The Brischograph, a. little machine that makes poster en- 
largement easy, is now being sold complete with lamps, ac- 
cording to James F. Brischo, inventor of the projector. A 
feature of the Brischograph is that lamps up to 150 watts can 
be used. With the machine one can copy a picture almost 
exactly to its original size, and enlarge up. to billboard size 
and larger. The smallest Brischograph costs $25, and is the 
lowest-priced projection machine on the market. It can cover 
a 7x/-inch card. 
















NEW MODELS ARE ATTRACTIVE 
The mannequins on display at the Display Arts Fixtures 
Expo: ition, a feature of the E. D. D. M. Convention, showed 
less of the grotesque futuristic influence of recent seasons. 
Near!; all were marked by natural treatment of facial charac- 
teristics. Most of the models were of an improved washable 


Composition material. 
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‘Women! 


What They See In Windows 


By ISABEL McFARLAND 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


great many current displays are set to attract 

women, and women alone—a fact which puzzles 
and even alarms some display managers. They can’t 
quite figure it out, and they are constantly questioning 
the validity of such a statement. However, they admit 
that women do most of the “looking in the windows,” 
and they will find that if they examine the traits of this 
sex certain unlerlying and fundamental characteristics 
will explain these reactions. These characteristics must 
be taken into consideration when windows are set, and 
their importance will only be noted when the pulling 
power of the display is measured. 


Woman is the purchasing agent of the home. She 
buys not only for her own individual wants, but for the 
needs of her home and family as well. She has a very 
limited income, yet she must find the best bargains and 
please all of her family and friends. She maintains a 
high standard of living by knowing the lines that she 
buys, expertly. In other words, she knows merchan- 
dise, and she can and will “pick a display to pieces” if 
it violates any rule or use of make-up. 


She is shrewder than man in buying. In other 
words, she gets more for her money. An explanation 
of this statement probably will be necessary, since she 
is not shrewder from choice, but from the economic 
pressure that is brought to bear. She has to be saving, 
and her so-called bargain instinct is not an instinct after 
all, but a habit brought about by necessity. She’s inter- 
ested in the vital selling points of the merchandise, and 
looks to the sales message on signs and cards. 


Woman is more sensitive than man, and she appre- 
ciates the certain esthetic qualities that he overlooks. 
She hates ridicule and shuns the foolish, but she pos- 
sesses a keen sense of humor. She is far more satisfied 
to have her surroundings the way she wants them to be. 
Sensitive and deeply conscious of her environment— 
that’s what makes her the center of this whole buying 
world.- 





WAYNE WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE GROWING 

F. R. McCann, manager of the Wayne Window Display 
Service, Cleveland, reports that the history of his branch of 
the Wayne services is very brief, but that he has enjoyed 
handling over one-half of Cleveland’s window work since 
January 1, 1930. 

“We attribute our success,’ he says, “to the reputation 
built nation-wide by the president, R. V. Wayne. The terri- 
tory of the Cleveland office covers the complete northeastern 
part of Ohio, including Akron and Youngstown. We have a 
competent and satisfied crew of displaymen.” 
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OUR WINDOW 
Scooped the Newspapers 


An Address to the Convention of Eastern Displaymen 


July, 1930 


By GEORGE WELLBAUM 


General Display Manager, New York Telephone Co., New York City. 


GEORGE WELLBAUM 


HAVE been asked many times, “Why does 
the telephone company advertise?” Briefly, 
it is to give the public a better understanding 
of our business—to keep it informed of our 

progress—and new developments, and by so doing se- 
cure a better cooperation from the public in the use of 
the service. It also enables us to suggest the equipment 
best suited to the customer’s needs, and the ways in 
which it can be used most advantageously. 

Window displays form a vital link in the adver- 
tising program of our company. We have a total of 
141 windows in Manhattan, the Bronx, Brooklyn, 
Long Island and Westchester County, in which we 
have constant displays. We have a force of artists, 
carpenters, photographers, etc., consisting of fifteen 
people. We have our own truck on which are two 
men, a chauffeur and an embryo artist. These two 
men install all displays and, believe it or not, 60 per 
cent of our windows are changed once a week. 

Our displays are strongly constructed to permit 
of long usage and frequent changes. I remember 
distinctly the first window display for a company in 
the midwest. ‘We asked permission to use a large, 
beautiful window for display. It was filled with 
ferns. The thought occurred to some of us that we 
should utilize the windows in exploiting the telephone 
company, so we, with great care and tact approached 
the then general manager on the proposition. He 
immediately turned us down. 

Well, the following day he left on a trip to New 
York, and we decided to trim the window anyway, 
just to see how it would look. The theme was a long 
distance promotional window. Our centerpiece was 
a map of the state, with the name of the town in 
which we were located prominently lettered. From 
this we ran various colored ribbons to small 8 by 10 
cards bearing the names of other towns and giving the 
long distance rates. These cards were set on the floor 
of the window. Right here and now, let me pay my 
respects to the boys who dress the windows for 
Kresge, Woolworth and other similar economical em- 
poriums. I had watched these boys for years putting 
a couple of carloads of glassware, tier upon tier all 
around the window and incidentally all around them- 
selves, and then, wonder of wonders, they woud al- 
ways manage to get out. I think Houdini got some 
of his escaping stunts from watching them. Well, 
after we got this first window of ours finished I began 
to worry as to how I was to get out without knocking 


all the cards over and tearing the ribbon down, but 
I finally made it. We went outside and gave it the 
once over and it certainly looked “swell—elegant.” 
We decided to leave it in until that night so that we 
could have a photograph made of it, intending to 
show the photo to the general manager upon his re- 
turn. But it rained that night and we didn’t get to 
make the shot so we decided to leave it in until the 
next night. The next night came and so did the gen- 
eral manager. He saw it, and when we explained that 
we had intended to take it out right away and had 
only installed it for our own satisfaction, he smiled 
and said it looked pretty good to him and to leave it 
in for a couple of weeks and in the meantime think 
up something else to replace it. 

Our window advertising consists of four kinds: 

1. Institutional—In which we endeavor to set 
forth the aims, ideals and policies of the company. 

2. Educational and Informative Displays.—These 
suggest the proper way to use the service, announce 
new directories going to press, changes in operating 
methods and practices, etc. 

3. Sales Promotional.—Here we call attention to 
the advantages of having sufficient telephones in the 
business and homes—the economies of long distance 
telephoning, the sale of directory covers, and lately, 
colored hand telephones. 

4. Public Relations—Every national patriotic 
holiday is commemorated, but never commercialized, 
in our windows. We also install special displays of 
general public interest, such as the arrival of the 
Graf Zeppelin. 

Let me tell you about the “Zep” window. Did 
you ever hear of a window display scooping a news- 
paper? Well, here is one. Our general administra- 
tion building is located at 140 West Street, and the 
roof of that thirty-two-story structure is a favorite 
place for New York cameramen in taking pictures of 
the bay, Statue of Liberty, airplanes, etc. On the 
Zep’s first trip to New York, our own cameraman got 
a good shot of the Zep passing over the top of our 
building. After it had made the trip around the 
world, and was again headed for Lakehurst, the build- 
ing roof was swarmed with photographers. Our first 
picture had been developed and made into a window 
display. The entire set was complete with the exce)- 
tion of the arrival of tthe Zep. On the morning that 
it arrived, one of our:men stationed on the roof tele- 
phoned to our card writer who had only to add tlie 
time of the arrival to the card, let,the curtain up and 
step out of the window. Thus, for once in history 
window displays beat the newspaper on spot’ news. 
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AnOld-fashioned Garden 


Missouri Displayman Creates Beauttful Setting for 
School Banquet 


(.NFRONTED with the problem of decorating a gymnasium 
C jor a high school banquet without expending more than $50, 
Clarence M. Berlener, of Washington, Mo., hit upon. the 
idea of turning the large hall into an old-fashioned garden by 
the use of crepe paper. It was necessary to keep the floor free 
for the banquet tables and the dancing that was to follow 
the banquet, and yet provide a setting that would entirely 
trausform the natural appearance of the gym. The execution 
of the old-fashioned garden idea required no little ingenuity 
on the part of Berlener, but once planned the work went 
ahead rapidly with the result that Berlener produced a deco- 
rative effect that was truly excellent. 





Berlener’s' gym decoration. 


A white and green canopy effect was secured by decorating 
the ceiling with crepe paper cut in two-inch strips, white and 
green being used, as those were the colors of the senior class. 
The walls were made with stonewall crepe paper with a four- 
inch white border, and a base of Dennison’s Old Fashioned 
Garden crepe paper. The wall was five feet high. The steps 
on the stage were covered with grass mats, and the stage left 
free for the orchestra which played behind a wall at the front 
of the stage. A space five feet wide was provided in front 
of the stage for the entertainers. Berlener placed his tables 
to form the letter “S,” in honor of the seniors of Washington 
High School who were the guests of the junior class. Lat- 
tices, five by seven feet, covered with climbing roses, helped 
carry out the garden idea. A white gate served as the garden 
entrance, 





FEIBELMAN-SEARS MERCHANDISING AFFILIATION 


_ David L. Cohn, vice-president L. Feibleman & Son, operat- 
ing department stores at New Orleans and Shreveport, La., 
has announced a buying and merchandising affiliation with 
Sear-Roebuck & Co., Chicago. The new arrangement became 
effective June 30, but will not affect the personnel of the 
Feibelman organization or its store policies. 





MEIER & FRANK DEAL DENIED 
n retail circles reports have been circulating to the effect 
that Marshall Field & Co. have been negotiating for the 
acquisition of the well-known Portland (Ore.) department 
store, the Meier & Frank Co. Officials of Marshall Field 
& Co. have denied the truth of such rumors. The Meier & 
Frank establishment is favorably known to the display pro- 


a because of the unusual excellence of its. display 
Win ows, 
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A design of unusual merit and character spark- 
ling with beauty---typically modern---No. 7300 
line interprets the unusual. It has a base of 
plate glass. It has an upright of chrome nickel 
with frosted glass side supports---pedestal tops 
of ebony black finish with metal edging. It’s 
a design that is certain to present your mer- 
chandise in a manner thatwill be sure to estab- 
lish ““contact’’ between street and store, between 
passersby and merchandise. No. 7300 line 
will produce favorable sales results for your 
store and its merchandise when used in display. 
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“Stylist” Issue Rests With 


Displayman 


Three Well Known Displaymen Recognize the 
Importance of Style As An Important Display 
Factor and Place the Full Responsibility for 
Stylization With the Display Department 
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“Style” is as much a sales factor in retailing 
today as durability was to a previous generation. 
That content of style and conformity with style 
trends stamp merchandise with the hallamrks of 
quality and build for it a prestige that enhagces 
its desirability is unquestionable. 

How shall this latest outgrowth of retailing 
be handled? Is it incumbent upon the manage- 
ment to acquire expert style guidance and to 
impose the control of such a trade factor upon 
the selling and advertising divisions of store life? 
Is it possible for the windowman to personally 
assume responsibility for maintenance of style 
values? What is the proper course to follow in 
bringing out the adherence of the ware to con- 
temporary vogues? 

These are some of the questions which will be 
dwelt upon from month to month in a series of 
features written by representative displaymen. 
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UR company insists upon style window and in- 

terior displays. I do not see how either can be set 
up without accessories. Picture a beautiful gown or 
wrap with just the right shoes, hat, bag, gloves and 
other accessories grouped with it. Is it not natural 
that the customer will be attracted by such a display 
and that the purchase of the gown will help the sale of 
the accessories? Certainly this merchandise must 
have careful thought. This is the stylists’ business. 
They have the latest copies of “Vogue” and other 
style magazines as well as the latest style reports 
from Paris and New York and seem to have a great 
deal of time to look around the departments viewing 
the merchandise. 

The moment it arrives they are in position to write 
intelligent and smart copy for the window cards. We 
are glad to have them do this part of the work, but 
we seriously object to them telling us how to build a 
background or set up a window. 

This is the displayman’s business. He must know 
exactly from his experience what is best and how to 
group his merchandise to the best advantage. 

In handling our displays we use no forms other 
than the window plan with the number and location 
of the window. When we assign a window we give 
the buyer the number so that the merchandise can be 
charged to his department, also the name of the man 
who is to trim the window. When the display is 
taken out the merchandise is checked by the inter- 
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ested department to see that it is in good condition 
and that there is no _ shortage-—JOSEPH 4G. 
WERNIG, Display Manager, The May Co., Baltimore. 


E have given this subject no small amount of study, 
First, we will take the window display in which 
the complete ensemble idea is carried out, also interior 
displays throughout the store. For instance, we will 
show a tailored suit on a figure with the correct shoes, 
hose, purse, hat, fur scarf and often an extra blouse. 
The same treatment is carried out in the interior cases 
in all departments. The displays are planned far 
enough in advance so that the stylist and I have an 
opportunity to study the merchandise and assemble 
the correct accessories. 

Ensemble selling is stressed in our store meetings 
and at times, some of the salespeople select complete 
ensembles and show them at the meeting. 

We have been using this system for several months 
and find it very satisfactory, both to the customers 
and ourselves. We have conducted a research and 
find that a great many extra sales are made due to this 
method. 

Another good feature which we find has created a 
greater spirit of cooperation between the departments 
is the use of introductory cards introducing a customer 
to a salesperson in another department. 

Personally, I feel stylists are a great help to dis- 
play managers where they are working out the en- 
semble idea and carrying out fashionable displays.— 
W. R. Dick, display manager, Harry Katz, Inc., Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 


HERE the display manager senses an encroachment 
upon his rights and privileges, it is the writer’s 

opinion that the fault lies chiefly in the displayman, in 
that he has failed to take cognizance of the growing 
demand that the displays must be fashion-right and 
fashion correlative. His job no longer calls for the 
mere trimming of windows; he must be a display sales 
promotion manager if he expects to attain any measure 
of success. 

We have in our organization a style bureau headed 
by a stylist. This office functions entirely apart from 
the display department. Its chief duties are to forecast 
style trends and assist the department heads to co- 
ordinate these styles correctly when buying. Bi-weekly 
style conferences are conducted with the department 
heads and a school is held for the sales people of the 
fashion departments. It also furnishes the advertising 
department with detail copy for fashion ads. 

We have found this newly created department 
helpful in that it counsels the buyers in market in the 
proper selection of merchandise intended for window 
display ; however, the final selection of merchandise for 
display is made by the display manager. 

At all times we have maintained a cordial coopera- 
tive relation with the style bureau, and believe it is an 
asset to any store where its activities are confined to the 
duties for which they are fitted to serve—CARL E. 
SKAER, display manager, McCurdy & Co., Roches: 
ter, N. Y. 
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System in the Display Department 


How Business Administration Is Applied at the Stix, Baer & Fuller 
Co., St. Louis—Simple Method of Budgeting Display Costs 
As Explained at I. A. D. M. Convention 


3y CARL H. SHANK 
Display Manager, Stix, Baer & Fuller Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


—“T has often been said that displaymen, like all 

artists, are temperamental and poor business men. 

But whether this statement is right or wrong, we 

know that temperamental people have no place in 
department stores of this day and age. 

I feel that every displayman should be entirely qualified 
to handle the mechanical phases of his work. We can all 
create beautiful windows and artistic effects, but the neglected 
aspect of our activity is the business angle, the store view- 
point, which is now the function of paramount importance. 

The mechanics of display have been reduced to simple 
rules. The actual trimming of windows and development of 
interiors which is considered an art, in the modern order of 
things becomes a simple operation. The displayman must 
rise above the job of window trimming. 

It is true that today he calls himself a display manager. 
But is he? The man that commands this important division 
of an institution must know not only the mechanical details 
of his job, but must manage his department in a manner con- 
sistent with the store policies and operation. The intelligent 
policy of every modern department store is to operate eco- 
nomically, efficiently, and with a minimum of expense, waste, 
and lost motion. 

If the displayman is to survive as a display manager, he 
must assume the role of a merchant and an executive as far 
as his activities are concerned. Perhaps the store owners 
themselves are largely to blame for the general condition. 
Heretofore, they have felt a pride and a satisfaction in having 
beautiful windows without much regard to costs. They have 
felt that their display department has been doing a good job 
when they showed windows superior to those across the 
street. In other words, as a general rule, the displayman 
was not trained to function in a business-like manner, such 
as is expected of a store manager or a merchandise manager. 
But business conditions are changing; if profits are to be 
made, economies must be effected. Your purchases must be 
made just as wisely as those of your buyers who buy and 


expect to sell for a profit. Plans must be carefully made and 
carried out. 

In order to operate economically, you must establish a 
budget for your department. It should be based upon and 
in accordance with the volume of business done and would 
naturally have to vary according to local conditions, number 
of windows, etc. Those of you who have never worked on a 
budget would naturally have to estimate your costs for the 
past year or two, in order to arrive at some figure needed to 
do a satisfactory job. 

In our department the following system is in use: We 
have a chart showing the different classifications which break 
up the total yearly budget. At the beginning of the year after 
the budget has been passed the amounts are entered for each 
class on a page similar to the one reproduced below. 

All entries are made at the time an order is written and 
that amount is deducted from the total, so that we know at 
any moment just how much money we have to spend. We 
also have a total sheet for each month; a duplicate record 
of every transaction is entered there so we know the total 
expense for a given month. After all of these budgets have 
been established we send the controller a schedule of just how 
much of our budget we will need for each month, and as 
long as we stay within this amount no questions are asked 
when confirming orders. I feel that no one but the display- 
man is to blame if*this idea cannot be sold to his superior. 
You have an operating allowance now. If you can show a 
practical system whereby expense can be controlled, and 
which gives you a chance to make carefully worked out plans 
for the future, your superior will be for it 100 per cent. But, 
of course, if you fail to come within the established budget 
then his confidence in you will be destroyed and the system 
will fail. 

You must bear in mind that your store can afford just a 
certain per cent for this phase of advertising, and it is your 
job to make the most of what they give you with which to 

(Continued on page 62) 
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By properly using a purchase register sheet such as the one reproduced the display department can tell 
uta glance just where it stands. At the beginning of the year, after the budget has been passed, the amounts 
are entered for each class on this page. 
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ard ‘Writers’ Kits 


Some Are So Full, You Can Hardly Close the Lid, While Others 
Carry Very Little, But the Efficient Writer Has the 
Essentials for Attractive Compositions 


By BERT L. DAILY 
President, Bert L. Daily, Inc., Dayton, O. 


OOKING into a card writer’s kit is very much 
like looking a horse in the mouth—it pretty 
much tells the whole story. Of course, that’s 
a poor way to tell a card writer’s age, but it 

is a mighty good way to find out just what he needs 
to turn out attractive work under conditions that may 
or may not be ideal. 

The average sign shop is well equipped with sup- 
plies ready for any kind of a job, but it’s a different 
story when a small kit must hold all the tools necessary 
for outside work. And close inspection of those sup- 
plies will reveal just what your card writer needs to 
turn out attractive compositions when he’s away from 
the seclusion and conveniences of his shop. There is 
a real criterion of ability! 

After looking into a great many such kits, the 
matter of saying just what is essential to good work 
is a pretty difficult proposition. The only positive con- 
clusion that can be reached is that sign writers are an 
individualistic bunch. Some of them have their kits 
so full of supplies that the lid will scarcely close, while 
others carry so little that it seems a shame that some- 
one doesn’t come out with a sign kit that fits the vest 
pocket. 

Taking the long average, however, it can be said 
with reasonable certainty that the following supplies 
are just about what the efficient card writer is carrying 
in his kit in 1930: A complete set of red sable brushes 
and a complete set of Speedball pens in all styles and 
sizes; chalk and charcoal for layout work; pushpins; 
art gum; card cutter ; compass; a complete set of show 
card colors and white and black pen ink; chamois for 
cleaning off chalk and charcoal; cotton for washing out 
mistakes. 

Those seem to be the bare essentials. Colored inks 
come in for favor in most kits, as do japan colors, quills 
and brushes for muslin and paper work. And, of 
course, in this connection; a smali can of quick rub- 
bing varnish or japan gold size and turpentine or 
benzine. 

Understand, the supplies listed here are not all that 
card writers carry in their kits, but they seem to be the 
supplies that all card writers carry. From there on 
supplies go from “soup to nuts,” varying with the 
genius and temperament of the owner of the kit. 

After all, it’s pretty much like one prominent sign 
writer recently said: “ Give a good card man two 
brushes, two colors and an: inspiration and you'll get 
attractive compositions. Give a dub three: kitfuls of 
supplies and that’s just what you’ve got— a dub with 


three kitfuls of supplies.” Which, of course, was not 
intended to underrate the necessity of good supplies, 
but which proves that, invariably, supplies must have 
talent behind them. 

It can be taken as an almost invariable rule, how- 
ever, that the good card writer’s kit will include all of 
the articles mentioned above. With them, the writer 
of any talent and imagination can create business-pull- 
ing cards to meet aly need. 


Bert, Himself 


At our place we build sign kits two ways. We 
furnish the bare box in some instances, and the card 
writer fills it himself with the supplies he will need. 
In other cases we supply the complete outfit, including 
the kit and all of the materials that will be needed in 
the execution of attractive work of all kinds. Old and 
experienced card writers generally prefer to outfit their 
cases, but our service, in which supplies are also in- 
cluded, has proven practical and beneficial to younger 
members in the business. The novice, although capable, 
often overlooks the fact that certain jobs require spe- 
cial supplies. It has been our pleasure to advise mary 
of these new men, telling them what to do, what to use, 
and in other ways assisting them in getting off on the 
right foot. 


If from this experience I were to attempt to lay 
down a rule regarding just what should be found in the 
kit of an efficient card writer, I could offer only this 
suggestion: Carry enough supplies to meet any demand 
and a variety of supplies to make a variety of woik 
possible. Be sure the supplies are as good as your 
tadent, for ability plus good supplies make attractive 
compositions possible. You carry the talent in your 
head and hand. Carry the supplies in your kit. 
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“Sense of Sell” 
(Continued from page 35) 
period, mo merchandise was displayed in Namm windows. 


On! institutional windows were used; and they were somé 
of the country’s finest war windows. This period was one of 
the «reatest sales-booming years in the store’s history. 

The famous “Brooklyn Day” celebrations at Namm’s are 
ano‘uer striking example. These twice-a-year events, the 
last of which ran over half a million dollars, are distinguished 
by te fact that no merchandise at all was displayed in the 
44 windows of the store. Each window represents a Brook- 
lyn institution—a city department, a charity, an industry, etc. 
All are in animation. Over half a million people, it was esti- 
mated, saw these displays in 24 hours alone. 


ilere is a bit of personal advice: 


Don’t let anyone do your job for you. 

2. Don’t let the controller arbitrarily decide what you 
should spend. 

3. Don’t let the sales manager make up your displayman. 

4. Don’t let the service division buy your fixtures and 
supplies. 

5. Don’t let the merchandise manager wreck your plan. 

6. Don’t let the buyer pick the windows. 

7. Don’t let the fashionist pick the merchandise. 

8 And don’t let the store owner get your goat. 

About the last—Remember that yours is a creative genius 
and therefore “temperament” will always assert itself. But 
you must down it and steel yourself against criticism that 
hurts if you would be happy in a department store. 

Too much emphasis could not be placed on the necessity 
for a plan in writing. Without it, yours is a ship without 
a rudder, a railroad without a time table. Make up your mind 
what you are going to do all month; fight it out when there 
are opposing ideas; win or lose, write it down. It’s your 
plan. 

Have a policy, a store policy, and have it written down. 
Have the management approye it and settle those annoying 
disputes that keep recurring so often. Whatever your store 
believes in—do you back up advertisements with windows? 
Do you avoid duplication of display in advertising? Do you 
allow prices in your front windows? Do you insist on prices 
in every window? (Of course you do.) Do you change 
windows once a week or twice a week or whenever the mer- 
chandise manager kicks? No matter what you do, write it 
down. It’s your policy and make the store agree to it. But 
don’t be afraid to change the plan if you have good reason 
to do it. Keep a close personal contact daily with the sales 
manager and the advertising office. See every advertising 
proof every day. Insist upon it. Let copywriters write your 
sign cards. Keep posted and above all, be sure ycur windows 
are selling merchandise. Test them and check the results. A 
display is really an advertisement and while it usually is 
beautiful, the real test is—“Does it tell something definite 
that sells something ?” 

For a real test of window pulling power and for a good 
idea all year around, take a special offering that perhaps is 
too small for an advertisement and put in a window display 
announcing a sale on the sign card. Test the results. The 
Namm Store in a recent window sale sold out an entire lot of 
odd chairs at a special price in one day, from a sale window 
display. Have a report made daily of how much merchandise 
was sold from window displays. You will find this a most 
amazing story! Put it to use. That leads to the “Theme 
Sons” of this address. Most of you have all the fine artistic 
Senses well developed. You need a new one—A sense of sell. 
Dispiay is an art; you are artists; but you are working for 
a bu:‘ness house whose main purpose is to se!l merchandise. 
The best dressed window in the world is no good if the 
merc’ andise does not sell. You must sell goods; you can’t 
sell ‘.corations or a sense of beauty. Drop the atmosphere of 
Ssmocxs, long hair and flowing ties; become a hard-boiled 
merclant, with your ears tuned to the tinkle of the old cash 
Tegis‘or; develop a sense of sell. and your store then must 
realiz» what a valuable asset it has in its display manager. 
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it NEEDS! 
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details 


Glass valances 
will do it! 
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Recreate 
Outdoor Scenes 


NORTH RIDGE PINES 
bring the greatest opportu- 
nity to display merchandise 
naturally —to create both 
window and interior displays 
that never fail to attract 
attention. North Ridge Pines 
are available from four 
m inches to six feet tall—so 
® that you may trim with full 
m sized merchandise. 


SEND FOR 
CATALOG 


Contains illustrations of many 
window and interior trims. 























NORTH RIDGE PINES 
da Freeport, Illinois 
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Morey Enlarging Projector 


NOW! $22.00 Complete 
Except Lamps 


SOLD NATIONALLY 
This projector was designed by the Morey 
Studios for their own use in making 
backgrounds, screens and posters, also for 


illustrating lectures in the Morey School 
of Window Decorating. 


Enlarges a 7” x7” picture up to 8 ft. by 
8 ft. Adjustable stand. Four-inch lens. 
Two focal adjustments. 


Morey Decorative Studios 


107 ARLINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Distributors Wanted as 
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| Electric Turntables 
| Double Store Window Sales at Slight Cost 


ALL KINDS AND SIZES 
Cash, Rent Trial, or Deferred Payment 


_ ELECTRIC WINDOW SALESMAN CO. 


46 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
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LITHOGRAPHED DISPLAYS 
CUT-OUTS, POSTERS, ETC. 


LUTZ & SHEINKMAN, INC. 


LITHOGRAPHERS SINCE 1896 
2 DUANE STREET NEW YORE 
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CARDBOARD 


The Foundation of Display Cards 


3y H. STRONG SMITH 
Advertising Manager, Chicago Cardboard Co., Chicago, Ill. 


OUR display cards are the voice of the store. 

This voice speaks as you direct—here, whis- 

pering a hint on coming styles; there, 

hoarsely ballyhooing cut prices to a bargain 

hunting crowd. It can coax or command, excite in- 

terest and impel action. Like a great actor’s voice 

the show card may express every mood and stir every 
emotion. 

Three factors combine to give a display card its 
effectiveness. They are the cardboard itself, the art 
of its designer, and the wording in its message. Each 
contributes greatly and the weakness of any can ruin 
the whole effect. So when you choose cardboard, 
devote as much thought to it as you do to the reading 
matter and the layout. If the show card problem 
concerned only the production of an attractive sign— 
one that looks fine, catches the eye and reads easily 
when the ,card stands against a plain wall, it would 
be comparatively simple. In real life though, the 
display manager has to compete with adjoining stores 
while taking into account the merchandise, back- 
grounds, and other elements in his own setup. And 
that complicates things. 


Now let’s consider cardboard: The foundation of 
the show card. What is the biggest thing about any 
show card? The board. What, by its color, shape, 
and size must attract the eye before the wording is 
read? The cardboard. Correct. But why go on 
whatting? Better concede the importance of card- 
board and go ahead to study its possibilities and how 
to get the most out of them. Today the displayman 
has available literally hundreds of colors and surfaces 
on boards made especially for his use. With them he 
can plan sharp contrasts or harmonious blends. In 
choosing cardboard, there can be no substitute for 
good taste. No hard and fast formula will serve the 
artists who must “feel” and know the color and tex- 
ture and pattern best suited to each display. 


There are, however, some broad generalities to be 
drawn from the preferences of leading display man- 
agers and show card artists in using colors. For 
example, of all the colors and tints on the market, 
buff is used more extensively than any color. It is 
not strictly a neutral tone like gray, but is nearly so 
and practically every color and combination can be 
used with it or on it. Next to buff, according to 
present day preference, comes dark blue followed by 
midnight blue (very dark) and yellow. After these 
favorites come sea foam (a pale green), orange bottle 
green and red. 


Ahead of all colors, however, white and black lead 
by two to one. 

So much for the popularity check on cardboard 
colors. It means a good deal from the point of view 
that: “Forty million Frenchmen can’t be wrong.” 
Very likely it reflects also the feeling of the public, 
in other words, the colors that bring best results in 
increased trade from customers. On the other hand, 
the above list of colors might be considered as repre- 
senting the ordinary and commonplace; to be avoided 
wherever unusual effects are wanted. Write your own 
ticket. Perhaps this idea is one of those rules that 
work both ways. 

The comparisons so far have covered plain colors 
only—the regulation art poster board. And when we 
get away from them and look over the newer styles 
with patterned surfaces in different textures there is 
no foundation for an outsider’s suggestion and each 
displayman’s art training and color sense and clever- 
ness must guide him. Nowadays, it seems, a display, 
whether inside the store or in the window is styled; 
not built or arranged. Styling goes beyond the group- 
ing of form and color into a pleasing composition, it 
adds a subtle something to give charm while arousing 
a definite buying impulse. Into such a picture the 
patterned cardboards fit beautifully, and inconspicu- 
ous though their blended hues may be, they give 
character to display cards. Usually the design on 
these fancy backgrounds is small but there are excep- 
tions. One outstanding example is a style known as 
moderne on which an excellent European design in 
broad planes of considerable area, is carried out in 
three flat tones. 

The art of the show card and with it merchandise 
and window display is definitely in the realm of the 
fine arts and is governed by those accepted princi- 
ples of composition and color harmony which guide 
artists in other fields. For example, a card lettered 
on flaming red or orange board must be smaller in 
size than a cool blue or green card in the same surt- 
roundings. These pure warm colors catch the eye 
quickly—have high attention value, but in large areas 
are not pleasing. 

Artists know that colors have pretty definite mean- 
ings which people generally understand ; though with- 
out knowing why. Associations from the very be- 
ginning of the human race have built up a language of 
color that is universal. 

Of all colors, red is used to express more different 
meanings than any other. Ruddy health, the warmth 
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and cheer of fire, the power and majesty of royalty 
are among the pleasant ideas that red conveys. Also 
formal religion uses red and white together to denote 
love and innocence, and clothes St. Cecilia in these 
colours. On the other hand, red stands for danger, 
probably because in past ages warriors carried a red 
flag into battle. Similarly red means war, cruelty, 
hatred, destruction and, combined with black, helps 
personify Satan. 

Purple with a reddish cast is the so-called royal 
color. The violet shades and amethyst, connote love, 
truth, and sometimes suffering and passion. Pink 
staids for beauty, love, hope, and babyhood. Con- 
tinuing with the warm colors, yellow is gaudy, gay, 
lustrous, and enlivening. Being the color of gold, it 
typifies glory and power. From sunlight it gains 
several meanings: Light, brightness, and fruitful- 
ness. Religion uses yellow to denote sanctity and 
surrounds the deity and saints with nimbus, aureole 
or glory all in this brilliant hue. In China, yellow 
is the royal, sacred color. 

Orange pictures light, warmth, abundant harvest, 
and general good cheer. In the darker shades ap- 
proaching brown, however, the color practically re- 
verses its meanings and assumes unpleasant signifi- 
cance. Brown is used in picturing maturity; with 
strength, solidarity, and vigor. It is an autumn color 
—but calls for enlivening with other hues to relieve 
a sense of melancholy. ; 

First among the cold colors is green, the color of 
new grass and the budding leaves that spell Spring. 
So green has come to denote youth and vigor, hope, 
cheerfulness and plenty; life, victory, and immortal- 
ity. Religion has added these meanings, faith, glad- 
ness, resurrection and Easter. An olive green is ac- 
cepted as denoting solitude, peace, and rest. Blue, 
also a cold color, traces its meanings back to the 
cloudless sky. “True blue” expresses the constancy 
and fidelity note. Blue is dignified, soothing, and 
sedate—in some shades, it becomes melancholy. Gray 
in its various shades is cool, restful, unobtrusive, and 
carries the dignity of maturity. 

Exhaustive studies of colors have been made by 
psychologists as a help to advertising. From thou- 
sands of tests we have a definite list based on atten- 
tion value. This list is not new, having been compiled 
years ago and widely published, but because it can 
help greatly in selecting boards for display cards, 
here it is again: 

I, red; 2, black; 3, green; 4, orange; 5, blue; 
6, purple; 7, yellow. In each case the color is pre- 
sumed to be placed against a plain white ground. 

Perhaps even more helpful to displaymen is a re- 
minder of the following list of color combinations 
which is the result of careful tests for legibility of 
printing. It is taken from the book, “Light and Color 
in Advertising,” pp. 250: 1, black on yellow; 2, 
green on white; 3, red on white; 4, blue on white; 
2, white on blue; 6, black on white; 7, yellow on 
black; 8, white on red; 9, white on green; 10, white 
on black; 11, red on yellow; 12, green on red; 13, red 
on green. 

Under the influence of contemporary art all the 
elemcnts in display effects are being re-born. Store 
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fronts themselves have “gone modern” and with them 
backgrounds and fixtures. 

And the show cards, from mere rectangles of card- 
board, catch the idea and become interesting in shape. 
Made often of two and three overlapping boards in 
different colors, these finer cards speak for the modern 
store to its youthful minded customers in a voice 
tuned to the spirit of today. 





1.A.D.M. TO STRENGTHEN EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
A° a further move in making the International Association 
of Display Men of more substantial service to its mem- 
bers, a greatly improved employment placement service will 
be adopted. It is hoped to have a detailed record of the em- 
ployment of each member of the association, so that inquiries 
for positions or for men can be more intelligently handled. 
To carry on this work, a special registration card has been 
adopted and is reproduced herewith. It is requested that all 
interested displaymen write for a copy of this blank and that 
it be filled out completely and carefully. In addition to 
filling out the card, the displayman is asked for a portrait 
and a series of photographs showing recent examples of his 
window display work. The strengthening and addition of 
constructive work of this type should prove one of the great- 
est stimuli to the growth and influence of the I. A. D. M. For 
a copy of this employment registration form, communicate 
with James W. Foley, executive director, 223 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, III. 
! 
I. A. D. M. EMPLOYMENT REGISTRATION 
Name.. ee a 
Present ‘Position. ee 
Business Address.... eee Ay 
Residerice Address. 2.3.55... s es ve 
City .... ee: SORE State... eg 
Years in Display Work. "Years in Present Position % 
Best Qualified for what Classification of Display Work 
Dept. Store—Read-to- pitsagut amine: :tamonine seas 
Card Writing, Etce.. es 
Is your I. A. D. M. Membership | in good standing ? ” See 
Present Age ........... Salary Required. . ans 
State Executive Experience....... 
IMPORTANT —In order to duly register this applica- 
tion in the I. A. D. M. Employment 
Office it is necessary to supplement the 
above information with portrait of 
yourself and a series of photographs 
illustrating displays placed by you 
during the past six months. 

















HAECKER HEADS DISPLAY DEPARTMENTAL 

The Window Display Departmental of the Advertising 
Council of the Chicago Association of Commerce elected the 
following officers and committee at its June meeting: Carl 
V. Haecker, Montgomery Ward & Co., chairman; Joseph 
H. Kraus, A. Stein & Co., vice-chairman; Clifford W. Sogh, 
Magill Weinsheimer Co.; Tom Leslie, Wilson Bros.; H. C. 
Oehler, Wieboldt Stores; J. H. Richter, The Fair; J. D. 
Williams, Williams-Marshall Displays; Dan Hines, W. P. 
York, Inc.; James W. Foley, International Association of Dis- 
play Men. 





FLEXIBLE SLEEVE FORM IS SATISFACTORY 

That the flexible sleeve form is finding favor with dis- 
playmen in all parts of the country is evidenced by the volume 
of complimentary letters flowing into the offices of the Good- 
man Sleeve Form Company, 213 West 125th Street, New York 
City. An excerpt from a letter of Jerome J. Thorner, J. 
Thorner’s Clothes Shop, Brooklyn, is typical: 

“It would be putting it mildly to state that I am more 
than. satisfied with the results attained with your sleeve pad. 
Every clothing shop in New York or elsewhere, would save 
time and money if they would stop to investigate this product 
and give it a trial.” 
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Displays That Help a City 


An Address Delivered at the Convention of Eastern Displaymen 


By EVERETT QUINTRELL 
Display Director, Elder & Johnston Co., Dayton, O. 


ISPLAY today is one of the most important me- 
diums of advertising. From the smallest village 
to the largest city you will see display playing 
its part in the field of merchandising. A city is 

judged by its displays. A sign, on entering a certain city 
read, “Drive slow and see our windows; drive fast and see 
our jail.” Every year window shopping is increasing more 
and more. The public will go out of its way to view an 
attractive window. Your windows continue to sell merchan- 
dise many hours after the store has closed. 

Someone has said, the windows are the eyes of your store. 
The silent film of yesterday is gone, today we have the talking 
pictures. Your window is the talking picture of your store. 
See that they have a selling message to convey to the public, 
which is your audience. You can do this with the properly 
worded show cards. For example: A card worded “New 
Dresses, $15.00” is wrong, for it fails to convey the fashion 
picture to the prospective customer. But if it reads, “Beau- 
tiful Summer Frocks—lace trimmed with puff sleeves, very 
popular for the fashionable woman,” it creates a desire and 
will lead to many sales. 

Cut-out letters on backgrounds are our best talkies as they 
talk to many people who ride our street cars and machines. 
I have had people remark: “I saw your window as we passed 
in the machine last night.” An officer asked a young lady 
what she,meant by driving on the left side of the street, to 
which she replied: “Why officer, I couldn’t have seen that 
price in the window if I'd driven on the right side.” Such 
catchy sayings as, “Check yourself at this store,” when show- 
ing checkered merchandise or “suit yourself” when displaying 
suits; “give these gloves a hand” when it’s gloves, etc., will 
linger in one’s memory long after the display has been taken 
out. Once you get the public talking about your windows you 
will have a regular audience. A crowd around your windows 
does not always mean sales, but they will be boosters for 
your store. 

When times get slack our windows are called upon for 
greater performance. Factories may shut down, but our 
stores must continue and the displayman is assured of a job. 
A story is told of a young man who secured a job as assistant 
in the display department of a large department store. On 
the third day he smashes a large vase. On pay day he was 
called into the manager's office and was told that half of his 
wages would be deducted each week until the vase was paid 
for. “How much was the vase worth?” he asked anxiously. 
“About $300.00,” replied the manager. “Hooray!” shouted 
the boy. “Why the cheers?” demanded the manager. “Well,” 
said the boy, “it looks as if I have a steady job at last.” 

We can only be successful in our job if we cooperate with 
our advertising department, our style department and the 
department heads. The need of teamwork is greater today 
than it has ever been. Don’t start out to play a solo. The 
soloist in a band must be accompanied by the band. Not 
even the president of your firm can play a lone hand. He 
must have the entire organization work with him. 

Windows will bring people to your store but they must 
be attractive, well lighted and have a selling message. They 
must bring out a definite sales producing idea. Dramatize 
your windows. Have backgrounds that will make your mer- 
chandise stand out. Your windows are the stage of your 
store—see that they have the proper ‘scenery, the idea being 
to interest people in the display itself and thus arouse in 
them a desire to make similar use of the articles shown. 

About a year ago, we decided to display riding habits in 
one of our windows. I wanted to make this as realistic as 


possible so I had a scene of a woods which worked out very 
nicely for the background. Next thing I needed was a horse, 
Where could I get a horse? Then I happened to think, I had 
seen a wooden horse at one of our local tire dealers, so | 
inquired there only to discover that they had sent it to their 
factory. I made a trip out there and was told that they had 
given it to a farmer about twenty miles from Dayton. | 
communicated with him and he said we could borrow it 
providing we called for it. So we sent our truck after it. 
You should have seen it when it arrived at our store. The 
tail was missing, the mane was gone, both eyes were out and 
you couldn’t help but see that they had used it for a chicken 
roost. Well, we got busy and gave it a coat of paint, gota 
switch from our hair dressing department for his tail and 
one for a mane. We made a couple eyes out of wood and 
had them painted to look natural and then it was ready for 
the setting. Everybody remarked about the beautiful black 
horse in Elder’s window. A little camouflaging did the work. 
This window won first prize in the I. A. D. M. contest last 
year. So folks, don’t be discouraged if things don’t come 
just your way. With a little effort on your part you can get 
what you want. 


Today we must be different, we must have new, original 
ideas, for the windows that attract and sell are those that 
are different. We would get tired of eating bacon and eggs 
three times a day and so people get tired of seeing the same 
windows year in and year out. 


A man once wrote a play, ift the course of which a Scotch- 
man would come down to the center of the stage and throw 
pennies to the audience. He called it the “Miracle.” Your 
windows can work miracles for you. They can be good-will 
messengers for your store if you will just concentrate on 
them. _ Display today reaches out into every field of endeavor; 
banks, railroads, restaurants and real estate. They all realize 
that in order to progress they must advertise and the best way 
to do that is to display the thing they are promoting. 


A few years ago, I had charge of planning and arranging 
eight displays for the City National Bank, now the Union 
Trust Company, of Dayton for Home Products Week. They 
only had two corner display windows to begin with, but they 
had six large plate glass windows that admitted light into 
the bank. 


We built platforms up against the glass, covered them 
with material and then displayed them with products manu- 
factured in Dayton. Everything from toys to airplanes. 
Motors were displayed in these windows. Crowds not only 
gathered on the sidewalk to view these displays, but they 
came into the bank in order to see them from the rear. | 
happened into the bank the next morning after these windows 
were unveiled and saw the president watching the crowd with 
a smile on his face. I said to him, “What do you think of 
it?” To which he replied, “This is the biggest crowd we 
have ever had in this bank, it crowds us to a certain extent 
but I don’t care how many come in for many of these people 
have never been inside of this bank and probably never would 
have, had it not been for this display. It will create good- 
will and that is what we want.” 

About a year ago I was called upon to judge a window 
display contest in Marietta, Ohio, a city with about 5(/,000 
population. There were about sixty merchants who pariicr 
pated in the event. Each one tried to outdo the other with 
the best display. They didn’t have elaborate backgrounds, 
they didn’t have modernistic fixtures, they didn’t have beaut! 
ful flowers to complete their settings, but they had ideas. 
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1. A. D. M. Chicago Convention 


(Continued from page 7) 

W. L. Stensgaard, sales manager, Montgomery, Ward 
& Co.. chain store division, Chicago, was the next speaker. 
“It would not be bad,” he said, “for the displayman to adopt 
a pessimistic attitude toward the next few months, because 
it may help him to realize that he must put forth greater 
effort than ever before to properly readjust himself. 

“Many displaymen,” Stensgaard said, “are not in the high- 
salaried class because they have become too involved with 
the mechanics of their job. It is important to know the me- 
chanics of display as a foundation for the merchandise task 
of the display manager, but a displayman must have time to 
know more than the mere mechanics of display. Very few 
people in a store have the opportunity that the displayman 
has tc study the mechanics of merchandise presentation. Our 
job is really a part of the mechanics of selling.” 

Stensgaard declared that window displays today are the 
most abused form of sales promotion. Out of every fifty win- 
dows in a town of 10,000, an average of only three windows 
are potent enough to sell merchandise. 

The I. A. D. M., in the opinion of Stensgaard, should 
present a feasible plan to make window displays in small 
stores more effective, a plan which the Department of Com- 
merce could offer to the nation’s retailers. He also urged 
the association to interest itself in the efforts of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association to organize a depart- 
ment for window display managers. 

The importance of interior dis- 
plays was stressed -by William 
Scharninghausen, The Bon Marche, 
Seattle. Too many displaymen, he 
said, have been treating displays 
inside the store as a stepchild, and 
have entirely overlooked their pos- 
sibilities. He cited numerous ex- 
amples of interior displays at the 
Bon Marche and gave figures to 
show .how such displays had in- 
creased the volume of sales in 
every department. He urged the 
frequent change of interior dis- 
plays, pointing out that this was the 
policy followed by Macy’s, Bam- 
berger’s, Bullock’s, and other big 

|. B.. Gas. and successful stores. By the 

Reelected I. A. proper treatment of interior dis- 
D. M. Treasurer. Plays, the displayman can make his 

store the most interesting in his 
community, Scharninghausen said. 


WEDNESDAY 


The first speaker introduced at the noon luncheon session 
by Chairman J. Duncan Williams was J. H. Richter, display 
manager, The Fair, Chicago. His topic was, “Planning Win- 
dow settings.” 

_ “The trend today,” he said, “is toward extreme simplicity 
i your main background. Allowing for the possibility of 
placing screens for special events and special showing of 
unusual effects, this type of display calls for careful division 
of the budget, inasmuch that if you spend your entire amount 
on your main setting, you will have nothing left for your 
special event screens. The weakness of the average display- 
man in his early years is piling on the agony. He does not 
know when to stop in making a thing decorative. The thing 
that he should bear in mind is the fact that the background 
's only secondary. A background is good only when it calls 
attention to, and enhances, the merchandise and helps sell 
that merchandise.” 

_ Thorndike Deland, specialist in executive placement, New 
York, spoke on the demand for display managers. A display 
Manager, he said, must be a good business man. He must 
follow arough and see that his displays are properly backed 
up by the buyers. The field for competent, clever, displaymen 
'S Constantly growing. Employers want originality and ideas 
and you must strive to meet their demand. 
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MAHARAM FABRICS, made 
in our own mills, are unusual- 
ly beautiful and distinctively 
original in design. 

Send for Samples 


MAHARAM TEXTILE CO. 


NEW YORK 107 West 48th St. 
CHICAGO 6 East Lake St. 
BOSTON 420 Boylston St. 


LOS ANGELES 656 South Los Angeles St. 








BIG SUMMER SPECIAL 


BEST VALUE EVER OFFERED 


Statuary Bronze Finish, Extension 


Metal Stand, in three sizes: 12 to 24 


—18 to 36—24 to 48. Fitted with 


attachments for displaying shoes, 


hose, dresses, gowns, lingerie, ties 
and other lines. 


$4-90 each, $44-50 doz. 


Offer Good Only During June, July and August. 
Cincinnati Show Case & Display Fixture Works 


236 MAIN ST., CINCINNATI, OHIO 








@® SOUTH AFRIC 


Buy your Brischograph from 


Barry Colne & Co., Ltd. 


176 Commissioner St. 


It’s easy to make life size posters, 
cut-outs and background panels. 
Simply place picture, switch on 
lights, focus to size wanted and 
draw with pencil, pen or brush 
direct. 










JOHANNESBURG 


Complete with lamps. 


$2 


or send for booklet and catalog. A 


The Brischograph Co. 


92 E. Lakeview A, Columbus, O. 

















for MODERN EFFECTS an AIR BRUSH 


THE WOLD AIR BRUSH MFG. CO. 


2173 N. CALIFORNIA AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 











Write for: 
c) FREE 
Bulletins 


Showing New Improvements and 
Best Model for Your Work. 
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SCHMIDT’S PLEDGE AND APPEAL TO THE 
DISPLAY PROFESSION 

It was naturally a big surprise to be elected president of 
the International Association of Display Men, especially so, 
not being personally at Chicago during the convention and 
not indicating my candidacy for the office. 

At first, upon being notified of my election, I declined, 
being apparently confronted by the big task of drawing to- 
gether the various interests that have declared for inde- 
pendent activity away from the parent organization. Since 
the date of my statement declining this office, I have been 
receiving letters and telegrams urging me to accept and 
pledges of cooperation from every section of the country. 
This has caused me to reconsider and accept. 

It will be my purpose to promote the re-establishment of 
harmony between the various display clubs of the United 
States and cement them into a closer and bigger association 
than before. One of the principal faults that every display- 
man has to a certain degree is that he is shy on publicity; 
~this in turn is reflected by his organization. 

Every effort will be made to promote ‘the’importance of 
window display as a medium for the gale and promotion of 
merchandise, and for selling the store to the public as an 
institution. 

Harmony, unity and publicity carried out with utmost 
effort will bring window display to the front as a profession 
and make the position of window display manager one of 
unassailable importance in a department store organization. 

I urge every window dresser or display manager to con- 
tinue their ties with their local display club. Never before 
in the history of the profession has the field been as promising 
as at present. Just the continuance of the individual effort is 
required to place window display in the important place in 
which it belongs—EMILE SCHMIDT, President, I. A. D. M. 


SENIOR EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE IS NEW 
* SCHMIDT MANEUVER 
One of Mr. Schmidt’s first acts as president was the ap- 
pointment of a senior executive committee. Members of this 
committee are authorized to function in their own territory, 
acting in an advisory capacity to displaymen and their clubs, 
and have the power to decide and settle any problem that 
might arise in their territory. This committee will also help 
in the selection of the next convention city. It constitutes 
a move to secure wider participation in I. A. D. M. affairs. 
The committee is as follows: 
Clement Kieffer, Jr., The Kleinhans Co., Buffalo, Chairman. 
Wm. Scharninghausen, Bon Marche, Seattle. 
E. Dudley Pierce, Sibley, Lindsey & Curr, Rochester. 
J. R. Patton, L. S. Ayres Co., Indianapolis. 
Allan H. Kagey, Mandel Bros., Chicago. 
J. H. Richter, The Fair, Chicago. 
Howard C. Oehler, Wieboldt Stores, Inc., Chicago. 
H. H. Tarrasch, Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis. 
O. E. Sheete, Halliburton-Abbott, Tulsa. 
Howard Littell, L. Bamberger Co., Newark. 
Charles W. Morton, Weinstock-Lubin Co., Sacramento. 
S. R. Mackabee, The May Co., Cleveland. 
Carl F. Goettmann, Joseph Horne Co., Pittsburgh. 
Charles A. Vosburg, Hochschild-Kohn Co., Baltimore. 
A. Roeder, Wm. H. Block Co., Indianapolis. 
Carl F. Goettmann, Joseph Horne Co., Pittsburgh. 
F. E. Whitelam, R. H. Fyfe Co., Detroit. 
Joseph F. Chadwick, Famous-Barr Co., St. Louis. 
E. R. Dean, The Dayton Co., Minneapolis. 
J. T. Chord, J. C. Penny Co., New York City. 
Karl Amdahl, Palace Department Store, Spokane. 
Emile Schmidt, Gimbel’s, Philadelphia. 
Howard L. Kratz, Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia. 
John C. Mackey, M. Rich & Bros., Atlanta. 
C. C. Batson, W. T. Fountain, Inc., Greenwood, Miss. 
Smiley Boyd, Herpolshimers, Lincoln, Neb. 
R. L. Paxton, Paxton Display Service, Houston. 
J. H. Carruthers, Hydro Electric System, Toronto. 
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Essentials of effective window displays were discusse:| by 
Philip J. Bellanca, Hens & Kelly Co., Buffalo. He declared 
windows without price tags are incomplete, stressed the im- 
portance of the ensemble idea, and spoke on the results that 
can be secured in sales through effective window trims. Many 
store-owners, he declared, are beginning to consider windows 
more important than newspaper advertising. 

Lee O. Duncan, assistant vice-president, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., spoke on “Planning the Interior of the Store.” He 
emphasized the value of atmosphere or environment, saying 
that 90 per cent of the older stores today present problems 
that make effective planning a difficult task. He said the 
environment should be such that it will put shoppers in a 
buying frame of mind. Many stores are out of balance, he 
said, and are handicapping their sales departments because 
they have not met the changing tendencies in merchandise, 
The meeting adjourned until 3:30 p. m. when the polls were 
opened for the election of officers. Printed ballots carried 
the names of the following candidates: Emile Schmidt and 
Ellsworth H. Bates for president; L. L. Wilkins and Ells- 
worth H. Bates for first vice-president; A. Fredericksen and 
Ed .Rose for .second vice-president; Philip Bellanca, A. 0, 
Hewitt, W. I. McCurry and Carl V. Haecker for third vice- 
president, and I. E. Ogg for treasurer. When the votes were 
counted it was found that Schmidt had been elected president, 
Wilkins, first vice-president; Fredericksen, second vice- 
president; Haecker, third vice-president, and Ogg, treasurer. 
Fredericksen and Rose were tied for the office of second 
vice-president. At an executive meeting the. tie. was. broken, 
with Fredericksen being declared the winner. 


Schmidt, having been nominated and elected to the office 
of president, in his absence and without assenting, created a 
great deal of doubt and it was considered very likely that 
the presidency automatically would go to L. L. Wilkins, first 
vice-president, but Schmidt finally was prevailed upon to 
accept the office. 


Displaymen at the convention had the opportunity of see- 
ing the best examples of the art of the Chicago displaymen in 
the State Street windows, and many took educational tours 
of the city. One group accompanied Carl V. Haecker to the 
display studios of Montgomery, Ward & Co. Others were 
taken through the huge Merchandise Mart by J. Duncan 
Williams, chairman of the educational program committee 
and the departmentals. 


THE ANNUAL BANQUET 


One of the features of the convention which will never be 
forgotten was the annual banquet in the world-famed Bal 
Tarbarin in the Sherman Hotel. The banquet was _ held 
Wednesday evening with an attendance of 294 people, and was 
the occasion for the announcement and introduction of the 
new officers, the announcement of the winners in the I. A. 
D. M. Annual Display Contest, and the announcement of the 
new contest. 


Displaymen marvelled at the beauty of the Bal Tabarin, 
the lighting effects of which are unrivalled anywhere. The 
walls of the room are of white kalsomine and all of the won- 
derful scenic effects are secured entirely through the use of 
colored light. The Bal Tabarin is literally “painted in 
light.” (See descriptive article elsewhere in this number.) 


The entertainment program included the best professional 
vaudeville and musical comedy acts available, after which 
dancing was enjoyed by the displaymen and their ladies until 
a late hour. J. H. Richter, chairman of the entertainment 
committee, and to no less degree, the charming Mrs. Richter, 
were showered with compliments over his management of the 
affair. The concensus of opinion was that the banquet was 
the best ever staged by the l. A. D. M. 

At the banquet, a silver plaque was presented to J. H. 
Everetts, retiring I. A. D. M. president, by the Southern As- 
sociation of Display Men. Mr. Everetts also received al 
Onyx pen desk set as a token of appreciation from the cot- 
vention delegates. A magnificent leather traveling bag was 
presented to Howard C. Oehler, who so successfully staged 
the present convention. 
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THURSDAY 

Departmental sessions were concluded on Thursday morn- 
ing, and in the afternoon the executive committee and the 
bo.rd of directors met in joint session. 

i. H. Everetts, the retiring president, is the new chairman 
of the executive committee. The committee includes A. H. 
Kavey, Mandel Bros., Chicago; E. H. Bates, Block & Kuhl, 
Peoria; William Schnaringhausen, The Bon Marche, Seattle; 
Paul L. Wetz, A. Livingston & Sons, Chicago; Clement J. 
Kieffer, Jr., and L. L. Wilkins. 

The success of the Chicago convention was due to the 
untiring efforts of the various convention committees. How- 
ard C. Oehler was the general chairman. The assistant 
director was Carl V. Haecker. Other committee heads were: 
J. \V. Foley, manufacturers’ exhibits; J. Duncan Williams, 
departmental meetings; R. C. Hawley, educational exhibits ; 
J. H. Richter, entertainment; George J. Cowan, pubiclity ; 
Carl Balcomb, reservations; Ollie J. James, contests, and the 
Chicago Display Men’s Club, reception. 


THE WOMEN’S AUXILIARY . 

An excellent program was arranged for the members of 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the I) A. D. M. A pep meeting was 
held Monday, at which the 53 women registered became 
acquainted. The members were addressed informally by Mrs. 
R. T. Whitnah, St. Louis, Mo., president of the organization. 

On Tuesday the ladies enjoyed an auto ride about the 
city, and had a luncheon and bridge at the beautiful Admiral 
Hotel on the lake. Prizes were donated by Mrs. Eva Schack. 
Officers for the ensuing year were elected at the auxiliary 
luncheon on Wednesday. Mrs. J. T. Erskine, Sioux City, Ia., 
is the new president; Mrs. A. Fredericksen, Kansas City, 
Mo., first vice-president; Mrs. M. R. McDonnell, St. Joseph, 
Mo., second vice-president; Mrs. Robert Ickes, Quincy, IIl., 
treasurer, and Mrs. J. H. Richter, Chicago, secretary. This 
is Mrs. Richter’s third term as the popular secretary of the 
organization. All of the ladies were guests at the banquet in 
the Bal Tabarin, Wednesday night. Many useful and de- 
lightful souvenirs were provided through the courtesy of 
Mrs. Richter. ‘ 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary, which now has 115 members, is nine 
years old. It was founded at the suggestion of E. J. Berg, 
Nugent Co., St. Louis, known to the ladies as “Daddy” Berg. 
In the old days the women who used to accompany their hus- 
bands to the convention, were more or less lost, and were 
forced to tag along after their busy husbands who had little 
time to devote to their entertainment. Berg saw to it that 
the ladies were provided with money to go to the theatres and 
later was instrumental in forming the organization which is 
now an active and enthusiastic one. 

J. H. Everetts, president of the I. A. D. M., spoke to the 
ladies at one of their luncheons, and told them how they 
could help their husbands in their work by keeping their eyes 
open, reading the fashion magazines, and making suggestions 
for effective and attractive displays. He complimented the 
auxiliary upon its work. 


DEPARTMENTALS 

Beginning Tuesday morning, departmentals were held each 
day from 9:30 a. m. until 11:30 a. m., the same program being 
conducted in each departmental each day. This system al- 
lowed any displayman to attend a tleast three of the depart- 
mentals, and left him free to attend the general noon lunch- 
eon sessions and later visit the exhibits of the manufacturers, 
J. Duncan Williams, Williams-Marshall Displays, Chicago, 
was the general chairman of'the departmentals. 


Departmental No. 1—Budgeting—System and Management of 
the Display Department 

Howard C. Oehler, Wieboldt Stores, Chicago, was chair- 
mati of this departmental. He was assisted by J. H. Richter, 
The Fair, Chicago; Carl Shank, Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. 
Louis, and William Scharinghausen, The Bon Marche, 
Seattle. 

Gehler discussed the advisability of budgeting display, 
the methods of charging expenses to selling departments, and 
explained the fundamentals of budgetry. Richter and Schar- 
inghausen explained the systems used in their stores and an- 
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swered numerous questions from the floor. Charts were 
used to show how the proper budget for a given store should 
be determined, and records from different stores were com- 
pared. Shank addressed the delegates on the Stix, Baer & 
Fuller system. The display manager, he said, must assume 
the role of merchant and executive. His complete address 
appears elsewhere in this issue of DISPLAY WORLD. 

Oehler pointed out that the fundamentals of display are: 
(1) Sales plan. (2) Classification of expense items. (3) Con- 
trol. (4) Charging off expense to selling departments. The 
advantages of operating a display budget were enumerated. 
A budget system controls expense, results in better planning, 
centers responsibility, means the flexible functioning of the 
display department, more intelligent buying with resultant 
savings, and establishes confidence and builds prestige for the 
department within the store organization. The budget should 
include such items as salaries, overtime, decorations, sup- 
plies, repair and construction, depreciation, rent, and all 
other expenses. 

A budget protects each man’ from unjust criticism; a 
record is available of each man’s work; his industry and 
ability show in this record. All of the speakers stressed 
the point that “it’s not how many displays you trim, but how 
well you take care of the details, that counts.” 


Departmental No. 2—Ready-to-Wear and Accessories 


Ed Rose, Harris-Hahlo, Houston, Texas, and A. L. Bixby, 
Wolf & Dessauer, Fort Wayne, Ind., were the chairmen of 
this departmental. Assistants were M. H. Luber, Killian 
Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia., and A. Fredericksen, Kline’s, Kansas 
City, Mo. The departmental embraced demonstrations and 
discussions of the modern methods in Women’s Wear displays 
by some of the most skilled and best informed displaymen. 
A feature of the departmental was the display set-up of 
pastel summer sports frocks and accessories. It was pointed 
out that the ensemble idea was sure to draw more people to 
the store than the showing of single garments. The showing 
of price in the window was not advocated. <A test showed 
dresses each, one with price, one without—there were five 
according to Luber, that of two displays of twenty-five 
customer calls from the window without prices, none from 
the window with prices. Close cooperation with the stylist 
was urged, but it was emphasized that the displayman should 
insist on the buyer “selling” him the merchandise she wants 
to display. The importance of simple backgrounds was 
stressed. 

Another feature of this departmental was a bathing suit 
display by Fredericksen. The back of the panels were cov- 
ered with wallpaper in an amusing nautical design, and a 
large caption card running the length of the window read: 
“Nautical, But Nice.” 


Departmental No. 3—Men’s Clothing and Furnishings - 

The meeting Tuesday was opened and followed by an in- 
formal talk by J. Duncan Williams on the fundamental char- 
acteristics of the display of men’s wear, in which he called 
attention to the following: 

The difference between the display of men’s wear and 
women’s wear; the necessity of “fixing” or arranging men’s 
wear on special fixtures and forms rather than merely draping 
or displaying such items as they come from stock; the neces- 
sity for careful selection of merchandise from stock, so that 
style, color, quality and price are properly and clearly pre- 
sented as such and in accord with the particular policy of 
the store; the necessity for clear understanding of store mer- 
chandising policy in order that the display policy may be 
correctly interpreted and adjusted to fit. That the windows, 
to be successful must truly and accurately reflect the policy 
of merchandising followed by the store. That these general 
things must be recognized, and understood before the tech- 
nical and mechanical phases of display can properly begin. 

Williams then referred to the general trend toward “en- 
semble” or color-right and fashion-right displays of men’s 
apparel which has gained such wide popularity within very 
recent years. He explained that the principle of the ensemble 
had always been correct, but that it had not been considered 
as practical by the majority of merchants until recently. 
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When wide publicity was given this type of trim, follow- 
ing the wave of “style-consciousness” engendered by the trade 
press, the ensemble was given a trial and found practical in 
point of greater attraction value and in resultant sales. The 
change itself was something new, and being sound in prin- 
ciple, proved better and better in the degree of its improved 
execution and presentation. The idea uncovered many op- 
portunities for interesting and dramatic display aside from 
price, and rapidly its influence by example, spread to other 
stores who follow the leaders and watch competition. 


However, attention was called to the fact that certain 
goods such as shirts, ties, clothes, underwear, handkerchiefs, 
and hosiery, cannot be successfully merchandised by the en- 
semble type of trim alone and as a day in and a day out policy 
clear through the season. At least it is not practical for the 
average store. 

The unit trim—where a group of shirts at a single price 
are featured, or a similar grouping of neckwear, suits, under- 
wear, etc., are similarly concentrated in one or a series of 
units—is necessary to obtain concentrated action and large 
Ynovement of these stocks from time to time in season as well 
as at the end of the season. 


The men in the departmental session were in agreement 
with these observations, most of them following as closely as 
possible just such policies. Then, Harold L. Gale, display 
manager of Baskin’s five Chicago stores, was introduced as 
“an outstanding display artist and one who would demon- 
strate what could be done in the way of “fixing” ordinary 
merchandise on display devices, making it look its very best 
by careful preparation and carefulness in detailed technique.” 


Gale then showed the interested group of displaymen just 
how a shirt was handled to get it on the oblong shirt easel 
exactly like shirts appear when displayed by him in the 
Baskin windows. He called attention that the shirt had been 
unfolded and pressed. The tie was selected to harmonize with 
the shirt and carefully adjusted in the notch of the collar. A 
Palmenberg ,cardboard shirt easel was then used to pin the 
shirt on, each move carefully and slowly made before the 
audience by Gale’s assistant while he stood by and explained 
the necessity and purpose of each operation. When the 
entire operation had been completed, the shirt was passed 
among those present for close scrutiny and all pronounced 
it perfectly done. 

The next demonstration was that of putting the same sort 
of a shirt on the shirt or vest form. Gale introduced a type 
of shirt form with straight line button and slightly longer 
than regular shirt forms, which special form he had had 
made to suit his idea and purposes. The same procedure as 
to details with explanations of each move was gone through 
until the perfectly dressed form stood on the table with a 
triple circle of men viewing it closely and from all sides. 
As soon as all had examined this form, and asked all the 
questions they wanted to ask, the next and final demonstra- 
tion of the morning session was started. 

By this time the room was well filled and the interest 
manifested on the faces of the men was unmistakable. Before 
beginning his demonstration, Gale directed attention to the 
modern type of bust used, and the various special features 
of the form. He then pointed out the necessity of selecting 
the right color of shirt and tie to go with the color and pat- 
tern of the suit and as his capable assistant began to put the 
shirt on the form, Gale impressed the men with the impor- 
tance of getting the shirt on the suit form carefully and 
straight and smoothly so no wrinkles or bumps would impair 
the finished appearance of the suit. “The more pains you 
take to get the shirt on absolutely straight and smooth, the 
less you will have to take with the suit,” he said. The same 
care was emphasized as to getting the vest on just as carefully 
and minus all wrinkles. Trouble spots were pointed out and 
the methods of overcoming them. 

The final and most interesting part of this demonstration 
was that of setting the coat in place on the form, temporarily 
nailing it in place with pins placed under the lapels, around 
the shoulder points, under pocket flaps on both sides alike. 
Then came the business of padding the sleeves in the perfect 
wrinkleless manner for which Gale has become more or less 
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famous. The manner in which he first filled in the shoulder 
points, emphasizing the rope and the round shoulder style 
were demonstrated and explained. Then, the exact manner 
of folding the tailor’s wadding, which Gale prefers for this 
operation, was explained and demonstrated several times at 
the request of the audience. The fold was then inserted aid 
the finishing touches gone through with while men completely 
encircled the demonstration and others farther back we-e 
standing on chairs and looking over the shoulders of those 
nearby. * ° 

This session which was supposed to have closed at 11:30 
was forced to hold forth until 12:15 because of the sustained 
interest and reluctance of the men to leave. The second 
day’s session in this departmental covered practically tne 
same general program, with Donald Springer of Jacksonville, 
Fla., and J. Duncan Williams demonstrating the same mer- 
chandise, but illustrating different treatments and technique. 
These two sessions concluded the work of the men’s wear 
departmental. No effort was made to set up finished window 
trims as this would have consumed too much time in the 
limited two-hour periods. The men were most interested in 
seeing how the individual merchandise was handled and con- 
sidered this more satisfactory as it was pointed out that 
many completed window set-ups could be observed in the 
windows of the stores about them. 


Departmental No. 4—Public Utilities Displays 


This departmental was visited by a number of displaymen 
interested in the latest in public utility display ideas. Two 
effective displays were set up, one of an automatic gas 
heater with a huge reproduction of a burnt match in the 
background. The caption was: LIGHT IT—THEN FOR- 
GET IT. The other display exploited a gas refrigerator. 
In the background was a posterized cigarette with the cap- 
tion: SOUNDLESS AS A GLOWING CIGARETTE. Syl 
Reiser, Laclede Gas Co., St. Louis, was present at this de- 
partmental to answer questions and explain the most success- 
ful display methods being used by the utilities. Ray M. 
Martin, Consolidated Gas Company, New York, who was to 
have been chairman of the departmental, was unable to be 

present. 


Departmental No. 5 
Draping Piece Goods 


E. H. Bates, Block & 
Kuhl Co., Peoria, IIl., was 
chairman of this depart- 
mental which embraced the 
draping of mannequins and 
live models. He was as- 
sisted by Carl Benedict, 
Younker Bros., Des Moines; 
L. L. Wilkins, Kerr Dry 
Goods Co., Oklahoma City: 
Joseph Apolinsky, Loveman, 
Joseph & Loeb, Birming- 
ham, Ala. and Ed Rose. 
This departmental proved 
an informative and demon- 
strative treatise on how to 
drape fabrics correctly, the 
theory of fabrics draping, 
and the treatment of differ- 
ent types of fabrics. 





E. H. Bates 
An expert on art of draping. 


Departmental No. 6—Show Card Writing 


W. P. York, W. P. York, Inc., Peoria, Ill., was the chair- 
man of this meeting at which the “selling voice of the wi- 
dow” was thoroughly discussed. Those who attended this 
departmental received valuable information regarding sho:t 
cuts and kinks of the knack of successful card writing. 
Color quality, the mixing of color, and the application of 
color were discussed. Excerpts from addresses at this de- 
partmental by Dan Hines, W. P. York, Inc., and Georse 
Wallace Hess, Chicago pen expert, appear elsewhere in this 
issue of DISPLAY WORLD. 
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Rose Wins Grand Prize 


ither Winners in I. A. D. M. Display Contest 
Announced 


FE... Rose, display 
marager, Harris- 
Hahi» Co., Houston, 
Texa:, was the win- 
nero the grand prize, 
a s ver loving cup, 
for tie greatest num- 
ber «f points in the 
I A. D. M. annual 
wind »w display con- 
test. He was also the 
winner of the loving 
cup in the sweep- 
stakes contest. Harry 
Garfinkel, Harzfields, 
Kansas City, Mo., 
was second in the 
gran! prize contest, 
and A. Roeder, Wm. 
H. Block Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind., was 
third. - Ep Rose 

Seca gee: Grand Prize Winner 

the sweepstakes went 
to Carl Shank, Stix, 
Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, Mo., and the third to A. Roeder, 
Wm. H. Block Co., Indianapolis, Ind. Receiving honorable 
mention were: M. H. Luber, Killian Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia.; 
E. Van Johnson, Sanger Bros., Dallas, Texas; Joseph Manas- 
sie, Joseph Horne Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., and Cliff Swick, Com- 
mercial Art Window Display, Ellwood City, Pa. 

The championship prize, a bronze plaque, was won by Matt 
Markusich, The Fair, San Antonio, Texas, and the second 
prize by Everett W. Quintrell, Elder & Johnston, Dayton, 
Ohio. Approximately 600 photographs were entered in the 
contests, according to Ollie James, chairman. Most of the 
photos were of ready-to-wear and home furnishings. Fol- 
lowing are the winners of the class awards: 

Class 1—First, Harry Garfinkel, Harzfield’s, Kansas City; 
second, Geo. Randolph Russell, Wm. Hengerer Co., Buffalo; 
third, Ed Rose, Harris-Hahlo, Houston; honorable mention, 
Geo. Randolph Russell. 


Class 2—First, Geo. Randolph Russell; second and third, 
Harry Garfinkel; honorable mention, A. Roeder, Wm. H. 
Block Co., Indianapolis. 

Class 3—First, R. K. Henry, Efird’s Dept. Store, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; second Ellsworth H. Bates, Block & Kuhl Co.. 
Peoria; third, Carl H. Shank, Stix Baer & Fuller, St. Louis; 
honorable mention, Ed Rose. 

Class 4—First, Joseph Manassie, Joseph Horne Co., Pitts- 
burgh; second, Harry Garfinkel; third, A. Roeder; honorable 
mention, M. R. McDonnell, Townsend Wyatt & Wall, St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

Class 5.—First, R. K. Henry; second, Harry Garfinkel; 
third, Carl F. Skaer, McCurdy & Co., Rochester, N. Y.: 
honorable mention, A. Roeder. 

Class 6.—First, M. R. McDonnell; second, A. Roeder; 
third. Carl H. Shank; honorable mention, M. R. McDonnell. 

Class 7.—First, Carl H.’ Shank; second, M. H. Luber, 
Killian Co., Cedar Rapids; third, Ed Rose; honorable men- 
tion, Carl H. Shank. 

Cliss 8.—First, Ed Rose; second, Harry Garfinkel; third, 
Carl H. Shank; honorable mention, E. White, The Vogue, 
Chati anooga. 

Cliss 9.—First, Harry Garfinkel; second, Geo. Randolph 
Ss third, Ellsworth H. Bates; honorable mention, A. 

oed«r, 

Cliss 10.—First, A. Roeder; second, third and honorable 
mention, Geo. Randolph Russell. 


(Continued on page 55) 
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Nat-Mat Showcard Board 


Frequent additions of new seasonal colors. 
A big range to select from; samples are 
free. 


Local Dealers in all principal cities of the 


States and Canada featuring quick de- 
liveries and consistent prices. 


National Card, Mat & Board Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 
4318-36 Carroll Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


The Fountain Air Brush 


For Show Card and Sign Writers 
Easy to Handle and Tee in Order 
Ask Any One of 20.000 Users 
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913 Van Buren, CHICAGO 
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Foe BLICK’S NEW 


1930 
CATALOG 


Write for it today. You'll get the surprise 
of your life! 
P. 0. DRAWER 437D 
DICK BLICK CO. Galesburg, II. 











FOR SALE OR TRADE 


A wonderful Toy Department 
mechanical attraction and me- 


chanical toy window attraction. 


L. S. AYRES & CO. 
Att. Display Dept. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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N the preceding articles we have endeavored 
to show, first, the fundamental formations 
in which merchandise items may be assembled 
to make up what are known as the “units” 

of a display; and, second, how a collection of these 
units may be arranged to complete the window, either 
on the plan of the formal or bi-symmetric balance or 
in the free or occult balance. 

It should not be understood that every window that 
is trimmed must necessarily follow these rules in any 
hard and fast mechanical manner, for there are many 
displays made that are attractive and have a selling 
appeal which might be hard to classify under either one 
of these methods. Many pride themselves on the fact 
that they discard all “rules” and make their displays 
by instinct, or just on the inspiration of the moment. 
Some can do this and get good results; instinctively 
they get the suggestion of balance without knowing 
that they are following any so-called “rules.” Most 
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[he “See-Saw”’ i 
he “See-Saw” in 
Explaining Principles of Diagonal Method in Groupings—a Variation 
That Has Found Favor With Many Leading Displaymen 


Four examples of “see-saw,” or diagonal balance in displays. 


Display Balance 


By WILL H. BATES 


of those who follow this plan, however, make a hod:e- 
podge out of their displays. Some wake up to their 
mistakes in time, but others are so self-satisfied with 
their own ideas that they never come to realize that 
there is something radically wrong with their whole 
system of arrangement. 

One of the main differences that will be noticed 
between the work of an experienced decorator in a city 
store and that of an amateur trimmer in a small town 
is just this matter of grouping or “layout.’’ The 
trimmer in the large store is trained to observe the 
rules of balance and spacing, of order and rhythm, of 
lines and curves, of proportions in heights and bulk 
of the units, etc. Simplicity is the keynote of their 
work, every item shown in a natural effect and look- 
ing as though it belonged in just that particular place 
in the window and no other. The amateur trimmer 
strives for something fantastic, something unusual, 
and quite often the result is that the window is over- 
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done, confusing to the eye, and naturally lacking in 
sales appeal. 

There are many Variations of the rules of compo- 
sitions which we have been trying to explain—so many, 
in fact, that the average trimmer will not have oppor- 
tun:'y to exhaust all of the combinations in many years 
of Jisplay work. It would be a hopeless task to sug- 
ges: even a small part of the variations possible in the 
scove Of a short series of articles such as these. 

We wish to suggest, however, one of these varia- 
tic: s in window groupings that is made use of so often 
tha: we consider it important enough for an additional 
article. This might be termed the “‘See-Saw’ or 
Diagonal Balance,” the balance of the type formed by 
twe boys on a see-saw board, one up and one down. 
Several examples of this are given in the series of 
accompanying sketches. 

In the sketch No. 27 the two groups in see-saw 
placed nearer to the ends of the window, one to the 
window, one hung up or mounted on a display table 
and the other down on the floor slightly to the front. 
This see-saw balance is broken by the diagonal line of 
pleated material connecting’ the two display signs. 


In the sketch No. 26 the high and low units are 
pleced nearer to the ends of the window, one to the 
back and the other to the front, and the space between 
broken with a long diagonal line of some material such 

as sateen, crepe paper or strips of ribbon. 

Again, this idea may be worked out in an elabora- 
tion of the step idea, as in the sketch No. 28, in which 
a series of pedestals, connected with a drapery fabric, 
forms the diagonal line and the see-saw balance is 
carried out with the high and low posters, or by sub- 
stituting units of merchandise for these. 

Still another variation of this see-saw balance is 
suggested in the sketch No. 29, in which two triangular 
stands in the modern art manner are arranged in the 
high and low effect. 

In summing up this subject of composition and 
balance in a window display, let us repeat: 

Balance is that quality in a window display that 
makes it appear to be in repose, that effect in the 
arrangement of the items that suggests that the items 
on one side of the center will balance those on the 
other side;-if all were placed on a lever bar with its 
fulcrum in the center of the window. 

Balance is not necessarily the same as symmetry. 
In symmetry, things that are exactly alike occupy ex- 
actly the same space on each side of the center. In 
balance, compensation is permissible. For instance, 
two medium-sized units may balance one large unit. 
A small brightly colored unit may balance a larger one 
whose color is more subdued. Two units of unequal 
size may balance each other if the smaller one is placed 
farther from the center. 

Jnits may balance each other crosswise of a win- 
dow (front and back) or diagonally (up and down). 

‘individual ingenuity is free to devise endless com- 
bina tions to vary group arrangement without destroy- 
ing ‘he balance. 

Yot only the one unit, but the whole window, is 
sub:cct to the principle of balance, including the back- 
§tound, the panels or decoration of which should also 
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observe these laws. Often they give the decorator his 
clue on where to start, where to place the important 
unit, etc. 

Conditions will vary, of course, according to the 
size and shape of the window, and according to the 
display equipment available to assemble the merchan- 
dise on, but, once these fundamental principles are 
understood, it does not matter what your equipment 
may be, if you will study the rules and experiment to 
apply them to ycur particular window. 


Chicago Windows 


(Continued from page 25) 


so long a time. Incidentally, there is a new display manager 
on the job, who, according to rumors, that have a way of 
reaching a nosey news correspondent, is planning to put con- 
siderable new life and promotional pep in subsequent displays 
at this shop. Jack Pallari, formerly of Youngstown, Ohio, 
is the new display manager. 

The Hub, Chicago’s store for men, has a series of mid- 
summer windows that are as fresh and smart-looking as pos- 
sible and quite up to their usual spic and span neatness in 
the selection and arrangement of merchandise featured. 
Sports suits and accessories occupy one of the large windows 
facing on State Street. In the center of this window is a cut- 
out poster in colors (cut out from three-quarter inch wood), 
which reads in large white letters, SPORTS. A figure of a 
man attired in smart sports wear is a part of the cut-out. It 
adds something dramatic and different to the display of the 
garments as they would otherwise appear, however well 
arranged. Two similar posters appear in two other windows 
on the Jackson Boulevard side, one of which is in the center 
of a large window devoted to the display of various and 
sundry vacation clothing and accessories, while the other ap- 
pears in the golf window at the east end of the store. One 
sign reads VACATION and the latter carries the word 
GOLF in proportionately larger letters. Adler Jones made 
the posters after Mr. Leaker’s design. In each of the back- 
ground panels, which are of uniform size, green felt has been 
inserted for seasonal change. The green panels continue all 
around the front, and, aside from effecting a pleasing change 
in the appearance of the windows, give a cool effect that is 
most appropriate during the hot weather period. 

I could not help but notice the infinite care and detail in 
a display of $1.95 shirts by Harold Gale at Baskin’s store on 
State Street. Three shirt forms and as many oblong stands 
were draped in wrinkle-less fashion and otherwise enhanced 
by well-tied scarfs of summertime colors and patterns neatly 
adjusted in the soft attached collars. Neat little stacks of 
other shirts of the same kind and quality and price were 
placed here and there in nicely balanced arrangement, thus 
indicating a supply in stock without detracting in the least 
from the good effect of the window trim. In a recent small 
display of hosiery at 55c, a display located inside the Baskin 
lobby and facing into the store, seventy dozen pairs of hose 
were sold within a period of eight days. Displaymen who 
attended the men’s clothing‘and furnishings departmental at 
the recent I. A. D. M. convention were thrilled by a demon- 
stration by Mr. Gale in which he showed and explained just 
how shirts and suits were put on forms as they appear in his 
windows. As a matter of fact, when he had finished with 
his demonstration the forms were carried out of the hotel 
and placed on display in a window that was being cleaned for 
the trim while he was doing the demonstration. Gale’s work 
at the Baskin store has been spectacular and dramatic, perhaps 
more so than the work of any other man on the street. He 
has developed a style to his work that is peculiarly individual 
and has perfected detail until the only criticism that can be 
offered is that it is too perfect. That his style and technique 
are practical is attested by the majority of instances where 
displays have outsold any other displays of record for the 
small window space used and the small amount of ‘stock 
required. Time and again the single window trim has outsold 
(Continued on page 61) 
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FTER two years of quiet experimenting, the Schack 
Artificial Flower Co., 134-140 North Damen Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill., announce the opening of a new 
department, devoted exclusively to the manufac- 

ture of mechanical figures and moving displays. 

After all legal permits and concessions were made, the 
Schack Artificial Flower Co. signed contracts with the 
Famous Artists Syndicate, giving the Schack Artificial 
Flower Co. exclusive manufacturing and selling rights cov- 
ering all the comic strip cartoon characters, originated by 
Sidney Smith, Frank Willard, Harold Gray, Frank King, 
Walter Bernd and other famous artists. 

At the recent I. A. D. M. Convention, a comprehensive line 
of these mechanical figures was shown and they created a 
real sensation. Everyone who saw this display was unani- 
mous in his opinion that they were the finest line of mechani- 
cal figures ever shown. They do everything but talk. There 
was Andy Gump and family, Moon Mullins, Kayo, Mush- 
mouth, Uncle Walt, Skeezix, Smitty, Herby and Scraps; full 
of life-like appearance and working “just like nobody’s busi- 
ness.” 

The manifested interest and human appeal which every 
comic character has, makes them a valuable display accessory. 

All figures are life-size, full relief and animated mechan- 
ically; finished in oil and dressed in typical clothing, which 
may be removed and cleaned when soiled. 

















LORD PLUSHBOTTOM AND KAYO.—Two of 
the characters from the Moon Mullins series. This 
group makes a very interesting Christmas setting. 
Lord Pushbottom is disguised as Santa Claus. He 
lifts the toy from the sack and holds it in front of 
Kayo. Kayo pulls Plushbottom’s false whiskers and 
lets them slip back. Lord Plushbottom drops hand 
with toy and jerks head back. Kayo turns head to- 
wards audience, waves hand as if to say, “Ah, there 
aint no Santa Claus.” 
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Little Orphan cAnnie 


Moon Mullins, Andy Gump, Mushmouth, and Other Famous Comic 
Strip Characters Are “Brought to Life” in Mechanical Displays 














LITTLE ORPHAN ANNIE, SANDY AND THE 
BEAR.—A very interesting group. Annie nods at 
the bear and gestures with her hand, Willy the Bear, 
lifts the bottle and drinks the pop. Annie turns her 
head to Sandy, the Dog, and gestures with her hand as 
if to say: “Pretty smart, isn’t it?” Sandy nods his 
head as Willy lowers bottle to him to refill. Action 
repeats itself. 


These figures will be sold individually or in group sets, 
and displaymen buying these characters will be protected 
and given exclusive showing for the season used. 


Displaymen and merchants interested in something that 
will put the real human interest appeal in their windows are 
advised to write the Schack Artificial Flower Co., or visit 
their salesroom at 134 North Damen Avenue, Chicago, for 
full particulars concerning these exceptionally high-grade 
mechanical figures, so they may select their favorite char- 
acters. 


Schack’s mechanical figures are built to endure; of the 
best materials obtainable and guaranteed to operate in 4 
satisfactory manner. Learn more about these new window 
and store attractions now. 





JOSEPH SCHACK RETURNS FROM EUROPEAN TRIP 


In constant search for new introductions in the Schack line 
of floral decoratives, novelties and accessories, Joseph Schack, 
president, Schack Artificial Flower Co., Chicago, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Schack, left for Europe in March and re- 
turned home on June 9. after visiting the most impor'!ant 
centers of Europe. 


While primarily the trip was in the interest of creating 
and introducing the newest in the Schack line, the pleasure 
to be had from a trip of this character was not neglec:ed. 
Mr. Schack’s observation, of course, was particularly directed 
to window display technique, and he says that the art of 
displaying merchandise in windows and interiors has 10 
progressed as far as it has in the States, but many of the 
artistic ideas and materials from which decoratives are made 
originate in the principal cities of these foreign countries. 
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Importance of Frequent Changes 


By LOUIS SCHULMAN 
President, Louis Schulman Co., New York City 


Wits conditions as they are, economy in window dressing 
* has in many cases become imperative. With it, of course, 
has come the problem of what to use in place of the extremely 
hivh cost of velvets, silk and other cloth materials. More and 
more efforts have been concentrated by paper manufacturers to 
produce cloth-effect paper than ever before, and now there 
ar: on the market a number of papers which in every respect 
look, feel and work like the cloth which they imitate. 

There has especially been a new line of papers produced 
within the last four weeks by our company which, being sun- 
fast, oil and waterproof, and as far as window dressing pur- 
puses are concerned, practically indestructible and this at a 
very low cost. 

We spoke in a previous article about the velour papers 
and now have been able to produce the same effect in a suede 
finish which more than ever before when used for display 
purposes, represents highest quality and appearance. 

We have dwelt in former articles upon the advisability to 
change windows as often as possible, a policy made possible 
by the use of decorative paper in place of higher priced 
material. b 

Change your windows often, in‘the dull times moreso than 
any other time. Change your display now more than ever. 
Show new goods, show them for a short time, take them back 
and repeat it as often as possible. You will find that by 
doing so your sales must increase, that if you can draw the 
attention of the public to your store you must get the business, 
everything being equal. 


I. A. D. M. Prize Winners 


(Continued from page 51) 


Class 12—First, Ed Rose; second, M. H. Luber; third, 
R. K. Henry; honorable mention, M. R. McDonnell. 

Class 13.—First, Ed Rose; second, Carl F. Skaer; third, 
Everett W. Quintrell, Elder & Johnson Co., Dayton, Ohio; 
honorable mention, Geo. Randolph Russell. 

Class 14.—First, Ed Rose; second and third, M. H. Luber; 
honorable mention, A. Roeder. 

Class 17.—First, second and third, Edw. E. O’Donnell, 
Sisson Bros.-Welden, Binghamton. 

Class 18.—First and third, Carl H. Shank; second, Joseph 
Manassie; honorable mention, R. K. Henry. 

Class 19—First, Ed Rose; second and honorable mention, 
E. White; third, Ellsworth H. Bates. 

Class 21.—First, Ellsworth H. Bates; second and third, 
R. K. Henry; honorable mention, H. L. Braudis, Rothschild’s, 
Oklahoma City. 

Class 22. , Des 
Moines; second, A. Roeder; third and honorable mention, 
Carl H. Shank. 

Class 23.—Joseph Manassie; second, H. L. Braudis; third, 
M. H. Luber; honorable mention, Max S. Berck. 

Class 24—First and second, Max S. Berck; third, Carl 
H. Shank; honorable mention, A. Roeder. 

Class 25.—First and second, Max S. Berck; third, A. 
Roeder; honorable mention, John H. Gray, Ransom D. G. Co., 
Coshocton, Ohio. 

Class 27.—First, Carl H. Shank; second, third and honor- 
able mention, Ellsworth H. Bates. 

Class 28.—First, A. Roeder; second, M. H. Luber; third, 
allas M. Schultz; honorable mention, John H. Gray. 
Class 29.—First, M. H. Luber; second, M. R. McDonnell; 
third, Dallas M. Schultz; honorable mention, Geo. W. Wes- 
termann, Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich. 

Class 30.—First and third, Harry Garfinkel; second, Geo. 
Randolph Russell; honorable mention, Carl H. Shank. 

Class 31.—First and third, M. H. Luber; second, Max S. 
Berck; honorable mention, H. A. Fitzsimmons, Armstrong 
Clothing Co., Cedar Rapids. 

(Continued on page 80) 
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THE is NEW 
DECORATIVE PAPERS 





FOR WINDOW DISPLAY 


v 
The Luster Ray Line = Sun Fast 
NOW READY 


New Lustrous display papers that are wash- 
able, almost fade-proof and practical for all 
purposes. In 40-inch rolls— 


$4.50 PER 


ROLL 
12 Yards to the Roll 


Send for Samples. Cut your win- 
dow trimming cost through the use 
of our papers. 





Vv 


LOUIS SCHULMAN CO. 


463 Broome St., New York City 
Or Our 
PHILADELPHIA BRANCH 


A. S. DATZ & CO. 


16-18 No. Marshall Street 


Successors to 
Doty & Scrimgeour Sales Co. 














If You Are Not Now a 
REGULAR SUBSCRIBER 
This Order Blank Is 
FOR YOU! 


You're reading this issue and no doubt have found 
it offers a complete review of modern, up-to-date 
window and store display methods and experi- 
ences. You can’t get the full benefit from The 
DISPLAY WORLD unless you get it regularly, 
and the cost is only $3.00 per year. Use this order 
blank TODAY. 


THE DISPLAY PUBLISHING CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $3.00 for a year’s subscription te 
The DISPLAY WORLD, 12 issues, beginning with the next 
number. 


Add 10c to checks f euiiiaes S@e adai- 
IMPORTANT tional for Genetiin ond d foreign orders. 
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MEN’S WEAR > 


DISPLAY “DATA 


Survey Shows Remarkable Similarity in Display Methods and 
Principles Being Applied in Leading Men’s Stores—Weekly Change in 





Windows Most Popular 


HAT percentage of men’s wear stores in 
large and small towns throughout the 
country employ a ‘special window display- 

x man in their stores? 

What percentage of window space is being de- 
voted to suits, overcoats, shirts, neckwear, hats, 
shoes, underwear and work clothes? 

What percentage of space is devoted to en- 
semble trims and what percentage is devoted to dis- 
plays of single items of merchandise? 

How often do large and small men’s wear stores 
change their windows? 

What percentage of total sales is being spent on 
displays? : 

What percentage of sales are due directly to win- 
dow display advertising? 

There are many displaymen who would say that 
these are questions which cannot be adequately an- 
swered. Conditions, such as store location, amount 
of display space, the different seasons of the year, 
store volume, community population and advertising 
policy, affect each store differently. 

Stores on busy streets are justified in spending 
more money on their displays than stores located off 
the main business thoroughfares. Stores that concen- 
trate on clothing and only use furnishings as a side- 
line will have different percentages than those that 
have the volume more evenly divided. Stores in towns 
of five thousand will have different problems than 
those in towns of fifty or one hundred thousand. 

All of these points are true as far as they go, but 
there are enough men’s wear firms in this country 
operating on a similar basis to make possible a very 
valuable correlation of display figures. _The display 
survey just made by The National Retail Clothier and 
Furnisher shows, in some ways, a remarkable similarity 
in the display methods and principles being applied by 
leading stores throughout the country. 

One of the facts discovered is that comparatively 
few stores in any volume group employ a displayman 
who does nothing else but handle the display work of 
the store. This dees not mean, of course, that the 
stores do no employ men with special display training 
—most of the better stores do—but in establishments 
doing an annual volume of less than $250,000 the win- 
dow man has many duties to perform. 

In most instances he is employed on the sales floor 
during the rush periods and periods when he is not 
engaged in his main work. If he is thoroughly talented 
he spends part of his time lettering display cards; in 


Ensemble Plan 1s Finding Exceptional Favor 


Chart 
showing 


OVERCOATS average amount 


104 of display space 


used by various 
men's wear 
departments. 





some cases he handles the firm’s advertising, and if he 
has ability in this line he usually finds that advertising 
and window display keep him busy throughout most of 
the day. 

Of course there are all types of displaymen. Some 
of the small store merchants feel that they can do the 
job efficiently themselves. The displayman of one of 
the stores surveyed admitted that besides doing the win- 
dow trimming he is vice-president, manager, buyer, 
advertising manager, bookkeeper, salesman and janitor. 

The purpose of this article is not to comment upon 
the right and wrong of current practices and policies 
in the display department of the men’s wear store. 
It is satisfied to present its findings and to allow the 
reader to judge for himself. 

It is significant, however, that the majority of small 
stores studied do have one man who is responsible for 
all of the store’s display work and that in most instances 
this man has had some special display training. 

While the percentage of space devoted to each type 
of apparel depends upon various factors such as the 
time of season, the window position used, and the im- 
portance of the department in the store, there is never- 
theless a similarity in the reports of the large number 
of stores studied that is particularly significant. 

It is, for instance, interesting to know that out of 
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RETURNS FROM WINDOWS 


More than half of the stores studied 
believe they get a direct return of 
between ten and twenty five percent 
from their windows. Ten stores out of 
one hundred and three feel that half 
of their business comes from displays. 
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A rather irregular line but 
notice that ninety-two ont of 
one hundred and twenty-four 
stores devote fifty percent 
or more space to ensemble 
displays. 
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SUITS 


There is considerable variety in the 

amount of space used to feature suits, 

but forty percent is the most populer 
space allotment. 
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Ten percent is the most 
favored percentage of 
space devoted to overcoats. 
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Almost half of the stores 
reporting devote ten per- 
cent of their display 
space to headwear, 
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118 stores surveyed sixty-one of them are devoting 
betsreen 40 and 50 per cent of their display space to 
suits; out of 110 stores eighty-six of them are giving 
over between 5 and 15 per cent to overcoats; out of 
111 stores 90 are devoting between 10 and 20 per cent 
to -1irts; out of ninety-seven stores eighty-eight are 
giv ig over between 5 and 15 per cent to neckwear; 
out of 112 stores ninety-nine are giving between 10 and 
anc 20 per cent to hats; out of seventy-four stores 
six y-two are giving over between 5 and 15 per cent to 
shc s; out of ninety-seven stores ninety-four give over 
bet:veen 1 and 10 per cent to underwear; and out of 
thi::y-three stores all thirty-three of them give over 
bet:veen 1 and 10 per cent to work clothing. 

These percentages are quite close enough to show 
tha: despite the various factors that enter into window 
display promotion, there is a very definite trend that is 
worth following. 

In fact there is so much similarity in the figures 
that it has been possible to prepare a chart showing the 
average amount of space used in the average men’s 
wear stores for each of the items of apparel sold there. 

A glance at the chart shows that suits are being 
given 40 per cent of the display space; overcoats 10 
per cent, neckwear 10 per cent, shoes 10 per cent, hats 
10 per cent, shirts 10 per cent, underwear 5 per cent 
and work clothes 5 per cent. Boys’ apparel has been 
omitted from the chart, but a large number of reports 
show that between 10 and 20 per cent of the display 
battery is given over to this merchandise. 


One of the reasons for a deviation from the stand- 
ard is that certain parts of display windows have many 
times the selling value of other parts. A boulevard 
window, for instance, would probably have four or five 
times the attention value that a side street window 
would. If in such cases suits were displayed in the 
small boulevard window and all other items were placed 
in the side street windows, the percentage of space 
devoted to suits would not be as great as it would 
under ordinary circumstances. This fact should be 
taken into consideration when the reader is making 
comparisons with the chart. The chart represents the 
percentage of space that should be given over to the 
different types of garments provided all of the windows 
are of equal sales value. 


An important discovery made in the recent survey 
is the tremendous growth in the use of the ensemble 
plan. And it is also interesting to observe that this 
increase in ensemble popularity has not reached the 
height of its growth. Many stores are just beginning 
to realize the exceptional value of the idea. The sur- 
vey shows that ninety-two out of 124 stores devote 
50 per cent or more space to ensemble displays. 

Here are some of the high points: Thirty-three 
stores devote 50 per cent of their window space to 
ensembles; nineteen stores devote 75 per cent; and 
fourteen stores devote 80 per cent. 

In some stores the practice is to concentrate on 
ensembles during the opening part of the season when 
the desire is to show the new merchandise in harmony 
an contrast. Many displaymen, in planning the spring 
widow campaign, arrange each unit in the complete 
(Continued on page 61) 
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TRIPLEX 


fits 1930’s 


merchandising needs 
..ltke a glove! 


HE easy-going “boom years” tolerated many 

wastes in store operation...among them, the 
old-fashioned price-card methods. This year is 
calling for reform and economy. “Triplex Price 
Card Frame’’, backed by the instantaneous 
“Better Cards’’ system, is a real step in store 
reform and economy. 

New designs of Triplex Frame (see illustration) 
have the modest neatness that “goes” in Under- 
Price Basement as well as in your most swagger 
department. The large top section allows adequate 
space for store name, slogan or sale announce- 
ment. The middle section is intended for hand- 
lettered insert on merchandise. 

The bottom section has been enlarged to ac- 
commodate two prices in good size... either one 
or two prices — thanks to “Better Cards” system— 
being arranged or changed in a few seconds, by an 
untrained clerk, without leaving the department! 

No elaborate or expensive equipment to buy. 
Triplex and Better Cards eliminate delay and 
confusion. Fewer requisitions... fewer trips to 


Card Writing Department. 


Executives and Display Managers: Write for details and special proposition. 


PRICE-CARD 














FRAME 


CARD DISPLAY, INCORPORATED 
22 West 32nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Title Registered U. S. Patent Office 


Issued on the Fifteenth of Every Month by 


THE DISPLAY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





H. C. MENEFEE, President. 
NATHAN SILVERBLATT, Secretary. 
RAY E. FLANNIGAN, Editor. 





OUR PLATFORM 


1. The Development of Window Display Advertising. 

2* More Display Cooperation by Manufacturer and Merchant. 
3. Advancement of the Display Service Business. 

4. Practical Service to the Display Profession and Industry. 
5. Appreciation of Display’s Power in Merchandising. 

6. Absolute Independence of Our Editorial Columns. 

The members of the display profession and industry and users 
of window display advertising are earnestly invited to submit manu- 
scripts and photographs for publication. Always give sufficient data 
to make the material of greatest value. Through the columns of 
DISPLAY WORLD your ideas, accomplishments, experiences and 
creations secure nation-wide recognition. Receipt of all material 
acknowledged promptly. When requested, manuscript and photographs 


are returned, but the publishers assume no responsibility in connec- 
tion therewith. Publishers reserve the right to edit all manuscripts. 


Subscription Price, $3.00 Per Year 


50c Additional to Canada and Foreign Countries. 
Advertising Rates Upon Application. 
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A CHALLENGE AND AN APPEAL 


Organized display has been challenged by the de- 
fection from the ranks of the International Associa- 
tion of Display Men of many who are placing sectional 
pride ahead of national unity. Despite many just 
grievances, which the leaders of the display profession 
are hastening to rectify, the rank and file of displaymen 
everywhere must rally around a common banner if 
they are to best serve their own interests. 

At the recent annual convention of the International 
Association of Display Men in Chicago a conference 
took place at which were represented a committee of 
the National Display Equipment Association, the ex- 
ecutive committee of the International Association of 
Display Men and a group of the older displaymen, 
among whom were several well-known eastern display- 
men. This conterence was featured by the mutuality 
of interest displayed by all those participating, and re- 
sulted in the unanimous conclusion that the interests 
of the display profession could best be served by one, 
strong, national body. 


That the International Association of Display Men, 
with more than three decades of existence and service 
to organized display, should continue to be the rallying 
ground of the profession was fully appreciated, and 
there is every reason to believe that much good will 
result from the conference. An effort was made to 
secure one of the leading eastern displaymen to head 
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the I. A. D. M. for the ensuing year, as the result of 
which Emile Schmidt, display manager of Gimbe’’s, 
Philadelphia, Pa., was later nominated for the office of 
president and elected. 


Although the office of president is an import.nt 
one and needs a man of keen understanding and coiir- 
age, we feel that the success of the organization does 
not entisely depend upon its nominal head. The bvsi- 
ness-like set-up of an independent business office in 
charge of a full-time executive secretary affords the 
machinery to do a real job in this trying period. It is 
to be hoped that the controlling power in I. A. D. M. 
affairs will delegate to its business office the manave- 
ment and promotion of the association. 


This is a challenge to all displaymen everywhere, 
and an appeal that they forthwith enroll as members 
of the I. A. D. M. Let’s throw into the cause the 
strength of numbers and let this provide the momen- 
tum for the dawn of a new era of association growth 
and influence. 





DISPLAY AND RETAILING 


RETAILING, a merchandising publication with 
the subtitle, MODERN METHODS OF DISTRI- 
BUTION, says in shouting type in one of its recent 
issues: “DISPLAY is the one word that comes near- 
est to describing today’s retailing.” When this mer- 
chandising publication comes out flat-footedly with the 
above statement it is high time that displaymen them- 
selves appraise their profession and craft properly and 
get that enthusiasm that will lead it onward to greater 
and greater heights in the retail field. 


Displaymen should take themselves more seriously 
and realize the bigger part they can take in the success 
of the various establishments which they serve. They 
can achieve positions of responsibility equal to that of 
the managers of other store services, and will be asked 
to sit in on all store conferences on an equal plane 
with other store executives. 


“They are going to have to readjust themselves to 
the new conditions or the store management will make 
the readjustment for them,” as remarked by Wm. L. 
Stensgaard at one of the noon-day luncheons of the 
Chicago I. A. D. M. convention. 


By which we mean to say that any display manager 
who wants a real job and real pay had better be up on 
his toes and keep step with the march of progress. He 
must study those successful and changing methods that 
have carried display on to greater heights; he must 
read carefully the collective thoughts and ideas of dis- 
play leaders as reported in the columns of this publica- 
tion. It is not enough to flip the pages of his favori‘e 
display publication: he must assimilate its contents. 


DISPLAY WORLD has always prided itself © 
the thoroughness and authenticity with which it hes 
presented display from every angle. Each month ‘t 
gives you a carefully selected range of material © 
every phase of the subject to which it is dedicated. ‘t 
points with pride to the prominence which display hes 
taken as a most potent factor in modern and profitab.¢ 
retail selling. 
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THE DISPLAYMAN’S OPPORTUNITY 

\ newspaper advertising survey shows that de- 
par:ment and clothing store advertising in twenty of 
the leading cities of the United States dropped off 2.89 
per cent, or 499,419 lines, during the month of May 
this year, in comparison with the advertising linage in 
Mev, 1929. Further decreases are expected. What 
doe; this mean to the displayman? 

To the wide-awake displayman it means just the 
opportunity that he has been waiting for, the oppor- 
tun ty to show the store owner just what good windows 
alov.e will do in the way of.sales promotion. Lacking 
the support of outside tie-up, the displayman with 
brains can create windows that will keep the sales 
volime up. By devoting more thought and energy 
than ever before to each window he can more than 
maxe up for the loss caused by advertising curtailment. 

No one can deny the value of newspaper advertis- 
ing, but does it have the appeal of a good window? 
Speaking at the Chicago convention of the I. A. D. M., 
Philip J. Bellanca, Hens & Kelly Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
said: “The head of a large department store told me 
that if he had to choose between dispensing with win- 
dow display or newspaper advertising, he would dis- 
pense wth the advertising and keep his displays.” That 
man was right. A good window is better than a good 
ad, and the store owner does not need to be told that 
it is more economical. 

Business depression might mean drastic curtailment 
of advertising, but it will not cause store-owners to 
board up their windows. It will cause them to demand 
MORE from their windows. The displayman who is 
wise will satisfy that demand. The displayman who 
is not will find someone in his place who will. He will 
be replaced by someone who is a business man as well 
as an artist. 


Men’s Wear Display Data 


(Continued from page 59) 
battery with apparel for a different occasion. In this 
way, the ensemble idea is brought into full play. Later 
on in the season, however, the practice is to sharpshoot 
with solid units of merchandise that the store particu- 
larly wants to push. 

Another common practice in various men’s wear 
stores is to use the ensemble display for high price 
merchandise and the solid displays for popular price 
or volume goods. It is agreed by most stores that fur- 
nishings lend themselves much better to solid displays 
than clothing. 

Indication that the ensemble idea is not a popular 
fad but a sound merchandising principle is indicated 
by several stores that have kept away from ensemble 
units up to the present time but which are now plan- 
nine to change over to them. 

The question of how often a store should change 
its windows depends, some displaymen believe, upon 
the size of the town in which a store is located and 
upcn the volume of business that it does. Other argue 
tha: this should not be a deciding factor. The small 
towa, they claim, should have a change of windows 
jus: as often as the large town— more so, perhaps, 
since in the small towns the prospective buyers pass 
the windows more often during the week. 
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As a matter of fact the current survey shows that 
mens’ wear stores, from the smallest to the largest, 
have weekly intervals between their display changes. 
Out of fifty-seven stores doing an annual volume of 
$100,000 or less for instance, forty-two of the stores 
changed weekly, four changed semi-weekly, eight 
changed every ten days, and three changed once every 
two weeks. 

In a group of forty-three stores doing an annual 
volume of between $200,000 and $250,000, twenty- 
seven changed weekly, fourteen changed semi-weekly, 
and two changed once every two weeks. 

The methods of changing displays are varied. 
Some stores are constantly changing units from day to 
day; others change one-half of a battery early in the 
week and the other half later on. Still other stores 
make a complete change weekly. A store in Colorado 
Springs has twelve separate units; and each day two of 
them are changed. They find this to be the most prac- 
tical and efficient method. 

When the 120 or more merchants were asked what 
percentage of their volume they devoted to the display 
department, the number that replied to the question was 
very small and even some of those who did answer 
were rather vague on the matter. Averaging all of the 
percentages that were given together, however, we find 
that the result is 1.19 per cent of total volume.—Cour- 
tesy of NATIONAL RETAIL CLOTHIER AND 
FURNISHER, June 5, 1930. 


Chicago Windows 
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newspaper advertising costing several times as much as the 
relative cost of the entire front for the week. Still there are 
those who doubt the efficiency of this sort of display. In fact, 
there are some in the store who think this style of trim is 
“all wet” because it is not like the average other store window 
that is filled with merchandise and flamboyant signs. 

In the writer’s opinion, Mr. Gale’s display work has done 
every bit as much towards making the Baskin stores in Chi- 
cago stand out as ali the newspaper advertising has done 
towards the same end. 

Just a few doors away from Baskins’, and at the corner 
of Adams and State Streets, is the Joseph Hilton store, with 
a brace of windows around the corner and a semi-arcade type 
of front. These windows are filled with such a conglomerate 
mass of men’s clothing and furnishings that it is much easier 
to look away from them than to look at them. When these 
windows are being trimmed there are always one or more 
men from the store who stay at nights and “help” the display- 
man get something into every open space, by wig-wagging 
signals, waving arms and frowning disapproval or smiling 
approval of each arrangement. Obviously, this policy is dic- 
tated from New York, as the store is one of an eastern chain. 
Whoever is doing the dictating must know more about buying 
than about selling, because, however cheaply Hilton’s goods 
may be bought, this sort of window display will not appeal 
to 2 per cent of the passersby on State Street that far north 
of Van Buren Street. 

George Bailey, who was formerly with the Joseph Hilton 
store, is now in charge of the windows of De Met’s candy 
stores in the loop. De Met’s have a splendid store right across 
the street from Joseph Hilton’s, and the high character of the 
candy displays, worked out in accordance with good display 
principles, marks the change that can take place in the win- 
dows of two entirely different stores, the windows of which 
may have been trimmed by the same man. The best sort of 
ability is lost in store with the wrong display policy. 

Michigan Avenue, which is our high brow retail thorough- 

(Continued on page 69) 
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Constructive Program Planned 


National Display Equipment Association in Session at 
Chicago Decides to Proceed with Promotional W ork 


EETING daily during the convention of the 
International Association of Display Men, 

Hotel Sherman, Chicago, June 16-19, the 

National Display Equipment Association 

went thoroughly into its various problems and finally 
decided to proceed with promotional and educational 
work to improve the display industry. A very repre- 
sentative attendance appeared at each session, and the 
discussions were participated in quite generally. Stan- 
ley S. Newell, president, acted as chairman throughout. 
The Monday session was devoted to the holding of 
expositions in connection with the I. A. D. M. conven- 
~tion, and much criticism was heaped upon the division 
of the display fraternity and the holding of sectional 
conventions. The New York convention was deplored, 
and it was the consensus of opinion that something 
should be done without delay to bring together the 
have a special committee to meet the I. A. D. M. 
have the contact committee meet with the I. A. D. M. 
executive committee and to invite into the discussion 
also several of the older and more prominent display- 
men. It was agreed at this meeting to recommend the 
holding of the next I. A. D. M. convention at New 
York City, and thereafter to alternate conventions 
between Chicago and New York for a period of five 
years, which was considered ample test of such a plan. 

The question of holding the expositions in a large 
convention hall with open booths, as against room ex- 
hibits, was decided overwhelmingly in favor of room 
exhibits, it being recommended that an effort be made 
to find hotel accommodations so that all manufacturers 
could secure space on one floor. 

The Thursday session was featured by an able ad- 
dress by Prof. S. M. Stevens, Business Research Bureau, 
Northwestern University, Chicago, who pointed out the 
many benefits to be derived by effective group action. 
He pointed out that a careful study of all sources failed 
to find anywhere any information whatsoever as to the 
effectiveness of display equipment and its place in the 
store budget. He pointed out that a survey ought to 
be made of the entire subject, to define the present 
market, to solve group needs and to bring about stand- 
ardization. Dr. Stevens pointed out that this work 
could be undertaken at a very nominal cost, and would 
supply information that would enable the display manu- 
facturers to proceed with educational work, with many 
attendant benefits. It was at this session that a report 
was made of the conference with the I. A. D. M. ex- 
ecutive committee, Howard Little, reporting for the 
interests of the displaymen, stating that the plan ap- 
proved of for holding the next convention in New York 

City would probably result in a new solidarity among 
the various display groups. ; 
The Friday session was really the climax of the 
meeting, and it was there definitely decided that the 
association embark upon an educational program im- 
mediately, whether or not a national survey was under- 
taken. Upon motion, a committee was elected for this 
purpose, consisting of C. L. Hulsizer, chairman; 
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Edw. H. Fox, “Merchants Record, and N. Silverblitt, 
DISPLAY WORLD. An open discussion was then 
held on the subject of the association’s policy with 
regard to local or sectional conventions, in which eve -y- 
one present participated. It was the final decision t iat 
the members ‘of the manufacturers’ association wi -h- 
hold support from all meetings other than the ann:ial 
I. A. I)..M. convention, with the exception of the ¢n- 
vention of the Pacific Coast Display Men’s Associa- 
tion, which, because of distance and the fact that they 
had been organized for a number of years, made ‘he 
situation in its case different from that of the other 
so-called sectional divisions. Manufacturers will, c- 
cordingly, support only the annual I. A. D. M. con- 
ventions, the privilege being given those manufacturers 
who serve the Pacific coast to support that convention. 

The meeting closed with the election of officers and 
directors, as follows: C. L. Hulsizer, Hulsizer, Inc., 
Des Moines, Iowa, president; Stanley S. Newell, Hugh 
Lyons & Co., Lansing, Mich., first vice-president; H. 
Silvers, Stern, Joham & Grossman, Los Angeles, Calif., 
second vice-president; A. C. Porteous, J. R. Palmen- 
berg’s Sons, Inc., New York City, third vice-president. 
J. H. DeWees, Onli-Way Fixture Co., Dayton, Ohio; 
Bert Landers, Bert A. ianders, Inc., Los Angeles, 
Calif., and Ralph Behrisch, Decorative Plant Co., New 
York City, were elected directors, who, with J. I. 
Adler, R. T. Whitnah and L. J. Burke, elected last year, 
will compose the board of directors. J. L. Bradford 
was re-elected secretary and treasurer. 





System in the Display Department 
(Continued from page 41) 


divides the responsibility for our forty show windows between 
three assistants. The first assistant handles mostly women’s 
apparel, accessories and yard goods; the second assistant, 
men’s clothing and furnishings, furniture, curtains and 
draperies; the third assistant, housewares, sporting goods, 
and basement windows. Our reason for dividing the respon- 
sibilities is that any questions that might arise regarding the 
condition of merchandise, cleanliness of windows, etc., can 
be charged directly to the assistant in charge of this set of 
windows. This person who signs for the merchandise must 
see that it is returned, the responsibility of which tends to 
make him more careful. 


Each assistant has a helper, and in addition to these we 
have a stylist to select the merchandise and accessories for 
women's apparel, and dress the forms. She also keeps up 
with the latest style news, to be sure that our ensembles are 
the last word in style importance. 

We have a man that does nothing but keep our work room 
in order, help the trimmers to and from the windows with 
properties, such as screens, mannequins, etc. We also have 
one man that devotes his entire time to interior trims. Of 
course a store as large as ours could keep two or three men 
very busy, but in order to keep our expenses in line with our 
budget much of the interior work is done by the window 
men when they are not busy in the windows. There is a girl 
in our office who answers the telephone and assists people 
in locating the trimmers when merchandise in the windows 
is wanted. She takes care of our books, writes letters, etc. 
These ten people and myself complete the department, with 
the exception of the two people in the sign department who 
come under our jurisdiction. 

My personal duties are to plan windows, formulate sched- 
ules, see the buyers and assistants, attend the various me:t- 
ings, follow up on all work and see that the store receives 
the utmost service from our department. 
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CuarRLES MONDE 


HE manufacturers of a nationally-advertised 
product or service should bear a part of 
the window display expense in exploiting 
the product or service. Why? Because the 

display of nationally-advertised products or services 
does not create direct business for the store or shop in 
whose windows the display appears. 

“Window displays, like national advertising, create 
a demand for a product or service. But the window 
display creating this demand does not necessarily, or 
even often, directly draw the business created by the 
demand to the store or shop displaying the nationally- 
advertised product or service. 

“It is diffrent with products or services that are 
not nationally advertised or nationally known, as in 
the case of a new product or as in the instance of a 
local service. In such instances the store or shop may 
very likely obtain considerable business from its win- 
dow displays, and, therefore, should pay the window 
display bill in full.” 

So says Charles Monde, display manager for the 
Victor & Co. Furniture Shrine, Buffalo, N. Y. He 
ought to know, for, despite the extremely youthful 
appearance that even belies his young years—he is only 
thirty-four—he is acknowledged one of the foremost 
window and interior display experts in the country. 
And he has spent fifteen of his thirtyfour years in 
display work. He continues his interesting philoso- 
phizing: 

“The time is coming when manufacturers WILL 
GLADLY PAY for display space in windows devoted 
to nationally-advertised products or services. I myself 
have already ‘sold’ two such windows in the past 
month. Two radio distributors—each jobbing for a 
nationally-advertised radio—wanted one of our win- 
dows. Our policy is ‘First come first served,’ so we 
‘sold’ the window to the first applicant—for $35 a 
week. At the same time the distributor of a nationally- 
advertised washing machine was paying us $25 a week 
for a window. Of course, in each case we trimmed 
the window and trimmed it RIGHT!” 

Thus it appears this man Monde knows whereof 
he speaks. What manner of man is he? Here’s how 
and how! 

He was born in Buffalo, N. Y., in 1896. When 
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What Chey Say 


A Monthly Sketch of An Outstanding Figure in 


the Display Profession 


No. 64—CHARLES MONDE 


By Joun W. FLEMING 


but a wee lad his family moved to the nearby country 
town of Silver Creek, which leaped to national fame 
last autnmn as the birthplace of Howard Ehmke, 
Grand Old Man of the last World Series. One of 
Monde’s happiest boyhood. recollections is that of 
“catching Ehmke’s pitching occasionally, for usually 
I had to tell him to turn off the steam.” 

In 1915, young Monde, then nineteen, left Silver 
Creek for Chicago, where he attended the Koester 
School. His course completed, he became a salesman 
for Wilson Brothers, in Chicago, manufacturers and 
wholesalers of men’s furnishings. But the display 
urge was strong within him, and much of his time as 
a salesman was spent studying, analyzing and ad- 
miring various and sundry Chicago display windows 
and interiors. He was with Wilson Brothers but a short 
time when he was chosen from a group of eighteen 
young men to become display manager for the Rosen 
Brothers, haberdashers of Muskegon, Mich. 

Came our entrance into the war, and young Monde 
went to Camp Dix, where he remained in charge of a 
canteen throughout the war and was discharged with 
the rank of a corporal. 

It seems that newspaper men and display artists 
have one trait in common—the wanderlust. Monde 
was no exception to this rule. After leaving the army 
his roving, gypsy disposition manifested itself in fine, 
full flourish, as witness the following itinerary of 
employment : 

Mustered out of the army after the war, we {irst 
find Monde with S. Klein’s men’s wear establishment 
in Lorraine, Ohio, as display manager and assisiant 


buyer. Then with Lang’s haberdashery in Akvon, 
Ohio, as display manager. Soon back again with 
Klein’s. Next he came east to Amberg’s men’s cloth- 


ing and haberdashery at Niagara Falls for a very short 
stay. At last back home to Buffalo, where he beceme 
general manager for the Golde Clothes Shop, an °x- 
clusive men’s clothing store. 

His next move took him away from the m:1's 
clothing and haberdashery realm for the first time. “e¢ 
was appointed display manager at Morrisson’s, an ©X- 
clusive Buffalo ladies’ wear store. His following job 
featured the shortest move he ever made—he went next 
door to Morrison’s to become display manager at 

(Continued on page 65) ; 
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New Piece Goods Unit Developed 


By PETER SCHOTT, JR. 
American Fixtures and Show Case Mfg. Co., St. Louis 


ISPLAY equipment that enables the merchant to multiply 

his own selling efforts—that is, in itself, a silent sales- 
man which increases sales and profits—is receiving more and 
more attention from progressive merchants. 

There are racks for garments, forms for clothes, stands for 
shoes, hats, gloves, hosiery, 
etc. and racks for oilcloth— 
but there was a vital need 
for a really practical fixture 
for the display-selling of 
piece goods which would be 
an emphatic, interest-com- 
pelling display and intrigue 
the shopper to inspect the 
new styles and patterns. 

Realizing this, and defi- 
nitely determined to pro- 
duce a fixture 
that would 
accomplish for 
piece goods 
What open 
rack displays 
have already 
accomplish e d 
for oilcloth, 
dresses, etc., 
the manufac- 
turers of Kor- 
rect-Way 
equipment 
have just per- 
fected the 
Hercules 
piece goods 
displayer, 
arevol ving 
floor rack that shows 24 bo!ts 
of material in the most in- ‘ 
teresting and sales-compell- oF 
ing manner imaginable. 

The rack stands 60 inches 
in height. It has two round wooden platforms, one above 
the other, on each of which are twelve upright supports on 
which the bolts are set and attractively draped. The rack 
is attractively finished and comes equipped with easy-rolling 
Faultless steel casters, so that it can be readily moved about 
the store, as desired. 

The idea is unquestionably a good one. People, particu- 
larly women, are born shoppers. They thoroughly enjoy the 
privilege of shopping accorded them by retail stores. They 
take pleasure in looking at merchandise, feeling of its quality 
and of comparing values. Shopping affords them a place to 
go, gives them something to do and furnishes them with a 
common topic of conversation. Therefore, women will gladly 
welcome this rack and they will unquestionably shop where 
it is used. 

The Hercules fulfills a long felt need for a practical piece 
goods display rack from which merchandise can sell itself. 
It is made to increase piece goods sales and it will, wherever 
itis used. Its revolving feature appeals to one’s fancy. Its 
construction permits a customer to view several patterns at 
the same time, all under the same conditions. She can take 
her time examining the quality of the merchandise, feeling 
Piece by piece. She may go back and forth throwing first one 
end over her arm, then another, visualizing what might soon 
be a dress. She may do all of these things without the inter- 
lerence or influence of a salesperson which sometimes annoys 
or upsets the customer. 

The Hercules is a real silent salesman. It allows for an 
unprejudiced selection of merchandise. It is a rack built to 
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give years of service; made to sell hundreds of yards of piece 
goods and designed to put piece goods departments every- 
where on a profit-paying basis. If properly used and fea- 
tured, we believe it will do more for piece goods than any 
other fixture or selling idea heretofore offered. 

Only during the most re- 
cent years has the value of 
proper interior displays 
been fully appreciated. Mer- 
chants are more and more 
realizing the deep truth of 
the old saying that “goods 
well displayed are _ half 
sold.” 

Outstanding also among 
the various interior fix- 
tures recently developed are 
the new Kounteracks, which 
make companion to the 
Hercules unit. They are as 
practical as they are sim- 
ple. The Kounterack, as 
the name implies, is to ke 
used on a counter. It is 
made of 3-inch flat steel 
finished in an attractive baked brown enamel. It is 
equipped with a 3x5-inch open card frame at the top, and 
shows six (6) bolts of material in a strikingly effective 
manner. 

Probably the two outstanding reasons for its phenomenal 
popularity are: First, its low price, making it possible for 
it to quickly pay for itself, and secondly, the fact that it does 
a real selling job. The “step-up” construction produces an 
excellent display of several good patterns, all in the “color of 
the day,” or a graduation of colors in one pattern or in solid 
colors. 








Who They Are 


(Continued from page 64) 


Given’s, another ladies’ wear shop. He left Given’s— 
where he established his endurance record of eight 
years’ stay with one firm—to go with the Meng, 
Schaeffer & Held Buffalo branch for four months. 

In 1927 he became display manager at the Victor 
& Co. Furniture Shrine, where he has stayed ever 
since, and bids fair to stay for quite a while more, for 
his job at Victor’s is exactly to his liking. It keeps 
him on the busy move every moment It satisfies his 
moving instincts. When the writer started interview- 
ing Monde the latter was in his shirt sleeves, up to his 
elbows in paint pots and cardboards, tack hammers and 
shears, paste and screw drivers, on the mezzanine floor, 
in the area where the display workshop is located. 

The interview rambled in and out of the workshop, 
out into the mezzanine, up to the sixth floor and down 
into the Model Bungalow—a complete story-and-a-half 
home built in the Furniture Shrine between the fifth 
and sixth floors. The interview was always on the 
move. It had to be with Monde. 

In conclusion, it should be stated that Monde is 
married, is the father of four children, has attended 
many display conventions, has spoken at none and 
could not be coaxed to speak. He is an artist in love 
with his work. 





F. N. Nelson, displayman for Pickett & Green, Lexington, 
N. C., haberdashers, recently received a check from the 
Hickok Manufacturing Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y., for a win- 
dow which he entered in a contest sponsored by the belt and 
garter makers. 
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Using Crepe Paper with a Purpose 


Problems Connected With Judicious Employment of Crepe Paper in 
Displays Are Solved By Series of Exhaustive Experiments 


By W. N. REYNOLDS 
Window Display Service, Salt Lake City 


N an inquest to get the greater possible results 
for the advertiser the writer has been forced 
to consider the question of the crepe paper 
part of displays. 

Many times one hears such a remark as this: 
“TIsn’t it a pretty window?” Even the dealers when 
passing upon a display will make such a remark. 

When employing new men, and interviewing ap- 
plicants, there seems to be the prevalent idea that they 
will soon be able to hang crepe, and be a journeyman 
trimmer. The elements of balance, placement, or pur- 
pose of crepe are not mentioned. The reason for 
crepe paper use such as actions, atmosphere, distance, 
depth, and the correct amount of crepe are also absent 
in their conversations. This set the writer to think- 
ing, “Just what is the intrinsic value of crepe to a 
display? Is it a sales resistance or a salesproducer ? 
Does it really stop the passerby as an attention ar- 
rester, or does it defeat its own purpose by being the 
most prominent part of the display?” 

To analyze the problem, and to determine the 
judicial use of crepe, a test was made of four groups 
of four windows each. Each group contained one 
window displaying the same commodity, displayed 
with the same placement with different crepe back- 
ground, according to the amount of crepe used in the 
group. Only in the one instance was the same article 
displayed in all groups. Four groups of people were 
used as follows: Women over 30 years of age, men 


of the same age; younger men and women, and boys 
of scout age. Two groups of the latter had to be 
used as the first group of boys had had scout training 
in one of their test requirements. These boys reported 
the number of articles, and the placement even to the 
slant of food containers. This necessitated the second 
group which were given less time to inspect. 

The time allowed for three groups was what the 
writer figured one would consume in stopping ina 
car, passing by the window into the store as if to make 
a purchase. The second group of scouts were allowed 
the time it took to pass the window slowly by auto- 
mobile. These tests were made at night when the 
windows were lighted, and which gave them a 
stronger appeal. The three groups were told in start- 
ing that they were going to be taken to twelve win- 
dows, and they were to report what they saw after 
returning. The first windows were heavily trimmed 
with crepe paper, and were called group No. 1. The 
second group was medium heavily trimmed. The 
third group was medium lightly trimmed, and the 
fourth group had little or no crepe paper except floor 
coverings. The faults with the experiment were that 
there were too many displays at a time, and it ap- 
peared that the mental effort to make a complete or 
good report defeated the project. The true report, 
the one unconsciously given, and the one really wanted 
came after the participants were at ease enjoying te- 
freshments and chatting among themselves. This was 
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Plate 1—Showing placement of back wedges, panels and twisters. Note H, attention wedge, which attracts 
eye to “big idea” in display. 
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Plate 2—Showing front trims. Note B and C, special background units used to create atmosphere 
and isolate contents from rest of display. 


especially true among the women folks when such 
remarks as these carried the wanted facts. 

“Do you remember the hand lotion in the Corner 
Drug? I understand that this is a very good lotion.” 

“The cough syrup we saw in the Corner Drug 
cured Marjorie’s cough when we could do nothing 
with it.” ’ 

Articles being mentioned brought to mind, to those 
who made scant reports, remembrances of windows 
apparently forgotten. Asking questions about certain 
displays helped to determine the value of different 
stvle decorations. The questionnaires required an- 
swers as to what was displayed in the window, which 
displays they liked best, what there were about the 
displays that appealed to them, and what they remem- 
general results of the experiment, especially those 
bered of each display. Here we are interested in the 
referring to the crepe embellishments. It appeared 
that the less that was remembered about the crepe, 
the stronger the merchandise appeal was. 


The reports showed that the medium heavy trims 
were a very slight favorite over the medium light 
crepe trims, while the trims with just crepe floors 
Were not popular at all. These made their strongest 
appeal to the men. The light paper trims were weak 
both in memory value, and attention value. The 
medium light or the medium heavy crepe trims had 
no crepe next to the glass except for the valance at 
the top. They were the favorites in every group, and 
Were strongest in the memory value test which results 
were the same as the general test results. This con- 
vinced me that heavy glass trims were a sale resist- 
ance as the eye registers, and the mind contains longer 
an! more vividly the things that makes the first and 
last impression. Trims against the glass takes the 
dogmatic power from the article on display. 

Other things that developed were that there needs 


to be an opposite in the background to the display 
material—the colors used on the packages, and the 
labels were not the best to use as a background in 
most cases. The two will emerge or develop into 
each other—thus the definition of the display units is 
lost. A complimentary combination of colors that 
contrast with the display material or package have 
greater power, not only in giving the article more 
prominence, but in giving distance, balance and depth 
to the window as a whole. We believe that to use the 
same crepe paper design through a campaign loses a 
great deal of attention value—-it is a case of “familiar- 
ity breeds contempt.” However, we do suggest that 
the same material including the same crepe be used, 
making only the crepe design different. This will not 
only add attention value, but will satisfy those dealers 
who have a petty jealousy for their competitors. 








So we determined that crepe paper has definite 
purposes in window decorations—to isolate, to em- 
phasize, to cover plainess, to create atmosphere, to 
create feeling tone, and to give definition and appeal. 
And that it should not be used to such an excess that 
it robs the appeal of its intrinsic value, and sends the 
onlooker away without receiving the message the 
window contains. The writer has seen displays where 
the color of the decorations, and the amount used has 
destroyed the purpose of the display. 


It was determined that color is the creator of at- 
mosphere, and in applying color one should remem- 
ber that the ground is dark, and the sky above is 
light. In a room the carpets are darker than the 
ceiling. Use the same principle in decorating your 
windows. Dark colors placed high has a tendency 
to depress, and dark colors at a short distance fade 
into an absence of color when seen through a window 
glass. For a good color combination select colors that 
are in a harmonious contrast to the advertising ma- 
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terial. Where crepe is used excessively the embellish- 
ment has greater appeal than that of the display, and 
many an onlooker goes away only remembering the 
color of the crepe. We decided that all crepe pieces 
should have a purpose, so compiled the following: 


Figure Plate No. 1 

(A) Back Wedge-Down.—This is used to fill in space, and 
to draw the eye down toward the floor, or to draw the eye 
to the sides of the trim. This is used best in an open-back 
window to isolate it from the rest of the store 

(B) Back Wedge-Front Up.—This will consume floor 
space, condensing large windows. It will condense the dis- 
play to the center, and direct the eye toward the front. This 
can be used independently or as a part of the center unit. It 
also can be plain or pleated texture. 

(C) Back-Wedge Up.—This is usually a part of the back 
center unit. Its power is in furnishing feeling-tone. It gives 
to the rest of the unit, and like B it can be pleated, tubed, or 
plain. 
~ (D) Center Panel.—The center panel can be pleated, plain, 
or fancy, and is used primarily to fill in space. It gives 
balance, distance, and perspective to the window. It also 
gives definition to the main article of the display, and can 
be made any width to obtain the above results. Sometimes 
it is used as a secondary background. 

(E) Center Panel-Wedged Down.—Its objective is the 
same as D except it aims to draw the eye down to a definite 
article or to emphasize a small display piece. E is usually 
used in smaller windows than those that will accommodate D. 

(F) Top Twisters—These are pure ginger-bread. Psy- 
chologically they keep.the eye high in the window. They 
should never be used as their only good quality is that they 
sometimes soften the feeling-tone. They have the tendency 
of swinging the eye from one end of the window to the other. 

(FF) Hand Down Twisters——FF are used in connection 
with F—as a finish to F. These will lead the eye down. If 
F is used, by all means use FF as a relief. 

(G) Edging.—Edging creates a softer feeling, and one of 
completeness. 

(H) Attention Wedge.—This is the greatest motive power 
in window crepe work. It is “still action,” and compells the 
eye to follow, directing the attention to the “big idea” of the 
display with speed and power. To we English speaking 
people who read our lines from left to right this wedge will 
have more power, and quicker action if started at the top 
from the left letting the eye follow as if reading a line from 
a book. At the base place the message or a piece of the mer- 
chandise to be featured. The better handling is a harmonious 
blend of one color starting at the lower side with a shade 
running through neutral into a hue. 

(1) Back-Wedge Up.—Same as A reversed. 

(J) Rosette—Rosettes are a finishing touch, used mostly 
to soften, to break up space, and to hide raw edges. 

(K) Rear Valance——This is used for the same purpose 
as J. It will shorten a high window by being made deeper— 
thus giving balance. 

Plate No. 2—Front Trims 

(AA) Front Valance.—Front valances are very important, 
as they help to soften whole displays, and are a big help in 
creating atmosphere. They can give balance to displays, and 
can cut down height. They have a tendency +o keep the eye 
rotating in the window confines, and in most cases they are 
the only crepe to be used against the glass. 

(A) Front Curtains.—These should be used very seldom, 
and then only to condense a long or high window. The eye 
sees, and the mind remembers the first and the last thing 
that is seen. If crepe embellishments are used against the 
window glass, it will be the first thing seen as the eye enters 
the window, and the last thing seen as the eye leaves it. The 
greatest mental impression of the display will be either the 
crepe design or its color. The writer’s suggestion is not to 
use front curtains if they can be done away with. 

(B&C) Special Background Units——Fine to give power 
to that it contains inside. It will isolate its contents from 
the rest of the display, and has great attention value except 
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where in itself demands the greatest attention. By various 
shapes one can create atmosphere, feeling-tone, and deep 
mental impressions. 

(D) Rear Wedge Front.—This is a space filler, and a 
space breaker, and has good balance property. Starting from 
the rear base directed to the front, the top will fill in space, 
break up mass, space, and condense the width of the window, 
keeping the eye from wandering into outside space. 

(E) Front Wedge, Rear and Up.—This is a space filler 
to use where space is too large or material is insufficient, 
The base line has the tendency to direct the eye toward 
“back stage center.” 

(F) Front Decorations.—Front decorations soften the dis- 
play, are a space filler, and give relief. If properly handled, 
they have an appeal for women. This is composed of two 
rosettes, and a tube. 

(G) Twisted Curtain—The twisted back curtain is used to 
cover severe plainness, or to isolate the display from other 
space. This creates a wonderful atmosphere. It gives dis- 
tance to the display. 





Notes from the 


DISPLAY SERVICES 


The Stefan Display Service, 1920 Vliet Street, Milwaukee, 
Wis., is very proud of the letter recently received from Ralph 
Olmstead, advertising division, Johnston’s Chocolates, of the 
same city: “We have conducted a great many window dis- 
play campaigns on our chocolates in the city of Milwaukee, 
but never before any which has prompted the number of 
compliments which we have received on our recent Mother's 
Day windows. The dealers’ approval of this display is evi- 
denced by the many windows which still remain intact. W2 
wish to compliment you on this job and thank you for the 
cooperation which was so necessary to make it a success.” 





The S. J. Hanick Co., 925 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
recently completed the installation of several hundred com- 
bination windows featuring the products of eight national 
advertisers. Thirty-five decorators of the company are now 
busy installing displays advertising the following products: 
Evan’s Depilatory, Ney Deodorant, Dethol, Black Flag, Coca 
Cola, C. & C. Ginger Ale, Dupont Paints, Felton Sibley 
Paints, Feen-a-Mint, Aspergum, Cod-Liver-X, Garcia Grande 
Cigars, Gem Razors and blades, Ever-Ready Razors and 
blades, Dr. Scholl’s Foot Products, Ed Pinaud’s Cream and 
Powders, Lysol, Pebeco, Hind’s, Mifflin Alcohol, Pal Bike 
O. P. C., Wildroot, Flaxolyn, Breyer’s Ice Cream, Supplee 
Ice Cream, Sharpless Ice Cream, Lucky Strike Cigarettes, 
Bayer’s Aspirin, Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia, and Peterman’s 
Insecticide. 





The regular monthly dinner meeting of the Fisher Display 
Service, Inc., Chicago, was held at the Bismarck Hotel, Mon- 
day evening, June 23. These organization meetings have 
become an institution with this company and are always 
looked forward to with interest by all members of the Fisher 
staff. A feature of this meeting was the award of prizes for 
the best record of effective photographs taken by each trim- 
mer of his installations. This competition has pepped up all 
the men and the percentage of good photographs in the photo- 
graph check-up system is becoming greater daily. These 
prizes will be offered each month. The winners for May, are 
as follows: First prize, Haskell Fisher, 154 good prints and 
14 bad prints; second prize, Wallace Thayer, 140 goods prints 
and 12 bad prints; third prize, Hilson Landsberg, 118 good 
prints and 11 bad prints; fourth prize, Albert Spiegel, 113 
good prints and 5 bad prints. An instructive feature of the 
program was an address by Ralph J. Fallert, Eastman Kodak 
Co., entitled, “The Proper Way to Use a Kodak.” Two ou-- 
of-town guests at the dinner were F. L. Wertz, president, 
Window Advertising, Inc., New York City, and E. J. Stefan, 
Stefan Display Service, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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ATLANTA, GA.—Virgil W. Shepard, 21 Courtland St., S. E. Oldest 
and Jargest service in the south. Organized 1905. Ask Association of 
National Advertisers. 








~ AUSTIN, TEXAS—Livingston Display Service, 1013 Blanco St. 





~ BIRMINGHAM, ALA—NALL & NALL. The oldest and largst dis- 


play service in the south. Three branches, covering Louisiana, Mis- 


sissippi, Alabama, Birmingham, New Orleans, Jackson. Twenty-one 
reliable service men. Ask any manufacturer about NALL & NALL 
: } 7 
windows. 





BOSTON AND NEW ENGLAND—United Display Corporation, 
formerly Burns Display Service, Inc., established 1917. Headquarters 
53-57 Bristol St., Boston, Mass. C. W. Orr, Mgr. 





BUFFALO, N. Y.—Windo-Craft Display Service, 32 E. Genesee St 
E. Preston Browder, Mgr. Covering Buffalo, Rochester and vicinity. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—Theodore B. Benice, 47 Butler Ave. The largest 
and least expensive guaranteed display and distributing service in 
Western New York. 








CALIFORNIA.—Larger cities covered daily; country towns every 
i4 days. Sun Advertising Co., 1014 Seventh St., Oakland; Sun Ad- 
vertising Co., 1534 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles. 





CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Hal Cady Display Service, 310 E. llth 
St. Tel. 6-0233. Quality trims—not how quick, but how good. 





CHICAGO, ILL.—Fisher Display Service, Inc., 553 W. Lake St. 
Sol Fisher, Mgr. A reliable and modern window display service 
organization for Chicage and suburbs, exclusively for national adver- 
tisers. Est. 1916. Hundreds of national advertisers as references. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO—Cincinnati Display Service, 602 Southern 
Ohio Bank Bldg. Walter G. Vosler. A dependable service covering 
southern Ohio and northern Kentucky. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—F. Altman & Son, 415 S. Third St. Covers 
Columbus and a radius of fifty miles. 








COLUMBUS, OHIO—Universal Window Trimming Co., 476 S. Bur- 
gess Ave. Max Gutkind, President and General Manager. Established 
and reliable display service doing work for over fifty different adver- 
tisers. 





DETROIT MICH,—Wayne Services are owned and controlled by 
R. V. Wayne, president and general manager. For information, 
please address Detroit Window Display Service, 438 East Woodbridge 
St. Detroit, Mich., R. V. Wayne, president and general manager. 
Toledo Window Display Service, care of Walding, Kinnan & Marvin 
Co., 332 Summit Sts., Toledo, Ohio, G. M. Shanks, manager. Wayne 
Window Display Service, 1018 St. Clair St., N. E., Cleveland, Ohio, 
F. R. McCann, manager. 





FREDERICK, MD.—Frederick Advertising and Display Co. We 
cover Maryland, Pennsylvania and Virginia. 





HARTFORD, CONN.—Advo-System, 488 Main Street. Complete 
window display and house-to-house distribution services, covering the 
entire state. Try the Advo Service. Once—always. 





LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Co-operative Display Service, 212 E. Mark- 
ham St. A complete and dependable display service. 
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NEW JERSEY—Jentzen’s Window Dressing Service, 772 40th St., 
North Bergen, N. J. Geo. H. Jentzen, Mgr. Expert crepe paper 
installations for national advertisers. All work guaranteed. 





NEW JERSEY WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE 
MONTCLAIR NEW JERSEY 





NEWARK, NEW JERSEY—Realart Window Display, 893 Broad St. 
S. Harold Ragonesi, Mgr. Window installation concerns may come 
and yg», but we stay here forever. We cover a radius of fifty miles. 
ha have satistied others, why not you? You can try our service 
ut once. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA:-—NALL & NALL, 823 Perdido St. The oldest 
and ijiargst display service in the south. Three branch offices, covering 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Birmingham, New Orleans, Jackson. 
‘Twenty-one reliable service men. Ask any manufacturer about Nall 
& Nall windows. 








NEW ORLEANS, LA.—1. L. Lyons & CO., Ltd., Window Display 
and Service Department. Also covers Alexandria, Baton Rouge, Lake 
Charles, Monroe and Shreveport, La. 


NORTH & SOUTH CAROLINA.—Southern Window Display Ser- 
vice & Sales, Inc., Room 404, First National Bank Bldg., Charlotte, 
N. C. Branches at Raleigh, Greensboro, Asheville, N. C., and Green- 
ville, S. C. 








OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Oklahoma Wind-O Display, Inc., 
1125 West Twenty-ninth St. All of Oklahoma covered each month. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Hanick Display Service, 925 Cherry St. 
A unique display service for national advertisers covering Penn- 
o_o New Jersey and Delaware. Write for a list of satisfied 
clients. 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—Ryan Dispjay Service, Broad and Station 
Sts. Hugh J. Ryan, Pres. & Mgr. Thoroughly covering Pittsburgh 
and 60 surrounding towns. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—J. M. McMahon Company, 82 N. Main St. 
Write L. M. McMahon for data concerning southern New England 
territory. 


QUINCY, ILL.—Colpitts Advertising Service, 1243 Vermont St. 
RICHMOND, VA.—Robert Waitt, 523 E. Main St. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Windo-Craft Display Service, Offices 32 E. 
Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. E. Preston Browder, Manager. Covering 
Rochester, Buffalo and vicinity. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA—Kenneth C. Finke Window Display Service, 
507 Nebraska St. A reliable service covering a productive market. 
Quotations upon request. 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—Thornhill’s Display Service, 2108 Olive St. A 
complete and reliable window display service for the national adver- 
tiser. We satisfy our many clients. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH.—The Window Display Service, 403 East 
Fourth South St. N. W. Reynolds, manager. Chosing the location 
and making the installation as if we were the advertiser paying the 
bill ourselves. 
































MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Advance Display Service. Office 170 Belair 
Place. Warehouse 184 1lth St. J. Harry Bayley. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.—STEFAN DISPLAY SERVICE, 1920 Vliet 
Street. Not only RELIABLE and MODERN, but EFFICIENT, 
RESPONSIBLE and ORGANIZED, backed by 11 years’ experience 


of our executive. 








MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Wisconsin Display Service. It’s the service 
of good will and experience that succeeds. Established 1921. L. T. 
LeCoss, general manager. 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Commercial Windotrim Co. R. B. Bayley. 
Manager, 16 E. Fifty-fifth St. Installations guaranteed. Covering 
Tacoma, Seattle and all towns to the Canadian border. 


SEATTLE AND WESTERN WASHINGTON—Wind-O-Display Ser- 
vice. A. H. Olson, Manager. A reliable and established display service. 








WATERLOO, I0WA—Henson Display Service, 339 Dane St. A 
complete window display service in this vicinity. 





WHEELING, W. VA.—Iams Display Service. Distinctive displays 





Chicago Windows 


(Continued from page 61) 
fare, and of which almost everybody has heard, including 
confirmed New Yorkers who have never been west of Jersey 
City—Michigan Avenue windows are more or less peculiar 
to themselves. The thoroughfare itself is more beautiful and 
has more possibilities for further beautification than Fifth 
Avenue perhaps ever will have. It will be the cynosure of 
all eyes during the Century of Progress Exposition in 1933. 
We hope that by that time, and spurred by the possibilities of 
that contemplated invasion, the institutions and shops along 
this one-sided street will do something to their windows that 
will make them a bit more interesting than they now are and 


less monotonous than they have been. 

This is but honest criticism of the stores along the street 
in general. There are exceptions now. And there is constant 
development taking place which may crowd the weaker spots 
and raise the standard generally until its shop windows at 
least vie with Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Since the first of the year, the New York Central Railroad 
has opened a new and modern ticket office on the ground floor 
corner at Michigan Avenue and Wacker Drive, in the Carbon 
and Carbide Building. The show windows are of modern 
construction and embellishment, and these windows are used 
to advertise the TWENTIETH CENTURY LIMITED and 
other special trains representative of de luxe transportation. 
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Interior ‘Plannin 


By LEE O. DUNCAN 
Asst. Vice-President, Grand Rapids Store Equipment Co. 


(From an Address to displaymen at the I. A. “D. M. Convention) 


S the subject of store planning is so very broad and 

has so many angles, I wonder if it is better to dis- 

cuss it from the standpoint of store atmosphere, 

which is sometimes referred to as “environment,” 

or from the more practical side, which is the operating phase. 

Of course, the store designer has to deal with both phases of 

this subject, and I regret to say that far too many store archi- 

tects center the major portion of their interest on the matter 

of atmosphere or environment. They are often lacking in 

regard for the thing, after all, which has so much to do with 

the net profits of a retail institution—the matter of economical 
and profitable operation. 

Naturally, you displaymen are interested in the artistic 
because that is almost 90 per cent of your profession. You 
are a mighty force in creating sales volume and you know 
how to arouse and center interest on your merchandise. There 
is an old axiom which says that people will spend money for 
a thing when they are made to want that thing more than 
they want the money which its purchase price represents. 
So your job consists of displaying that merchandise in a 
manner which will create the want. You have learned the 
value of studying each classification of merchandise and you 
know the psychology behind the various settings for each 
particular line of merchandise. All of this is a fine art with 
you which you have developed to the point of an actual 
science. And, quite naturally, you know and appreciate the 
value of atm@sphere or environment as it applies to the pro- 
duction of profitable volume in the retail stores throughout 
the country. That is why I feel obliged to say something 
about environment before passing on to the more practical 
side of store planning. 

You are probably all familiar with the fact that one of 
America’s greatest mural painters was called into conference 
in connection with the color scheme of the buildings of the 
Panama Pacific Exposition because there were concessions 
and they wanted the entire scheme of things worked out in 
a manner which would put people in the proper frame of 
mind for spending money. This artist gave them a formula 
and gave them a color scheme which years of experience 
had taught him was the more likely to put people in this 
right frame of mind for spending money. We all know how 
important this is in connection with a retail store, where 
success depends upon the ability to have customers spend 
money liberally, wisely and with mutual profit to the cus- 
tomer as well as to the store. 

As I travel over the country—north, south, east and west— 
I have impressions of certain stores which stand out promi- 
nently as being more cheerful than others—stores in which 
I imagine shopping would be quite a pleasure indeed, and 
where the very merchandise itself seems enhanced by reason 
of this attractiveness and this store-like environment. En- 
vironment is a difficult thing to describe and I will give you 
an illustration of that: Just last week I sat with two mer- 
chants in one of the prominent older Boston hotels. One of 
these men commented on the unusual atmosphere of this 
hotel in comparison with some of the newer and more showy 
hotels of the east. The other merchant seemed to think it 
was the high ceilings or perhaps the soft lighting effects, 
when, as a matter of fact, the ceilings were not unusually high 
and the lighting effects were not particularly soft, as com- 
pared with many other hotels. Was it the artistic pattern 
of the old-fashioned Mosaic floor? Was it because of the 
richness of the extremely large rugs which covered the 
lobby? Was it the absence of the large amount of polychrome 
work or was it the general spaciousness which we noticed? 


I think not. I think it was purely a combination of many 
things which a real artist with a natural instinct for produc- 
ing environment, had brought together in a harmonious blend- 
ing, which had a pleasing effect upon a great number of 
people. So the atmosphere was there and it was more or 
less of an intangible thing—difficult to describe because it 
had been conceived by a master mind who knew the vaiue 
of each thing in relation to each other thing which went to 
make up the whole. 

There is, or at least should be, no group of men or women 
more interested in this subject of store atmosphere or store 
environment than this group here today. Some of you are 
handicapped, and badly handicapped, by reason of inhar- 
monious effects with which you have to deal and which serve 
as a general background for all the things you do. Yet his 
is the greater achievement who can bring order and beauty 
out of these things which are not naturally beautiful and 
which do not lend themselves readily to modern and attrac- 
tive settings. 

In this connection, I like to think of the two artists, at 
the time of the Vienna Exposition, who were commissioned 
to do the background for farm and garden implements—those 
simple, prosaic things which would afford very little interest 
for the modern displayman of today. Yet these men recog- 
nized in those plain objects of every day use—those objects 
of honest toil—an opportunity to glorify them and set them 
off with backgrounds which were to become the talk of all 
Europe and which, if I am not greatly mistaken, had much 
to do with influencing Europe and America in what we call 
this modern art of today. I say this because I feel it is a 
word of encouragement to those of you who are working 
under what you might term a similar handicap, in your 
endeavor to build sales compelling displays with personality 
against a general background or store environment which 
lends itself so crudely to your efforts. 

In store arrangement or store planning, environment is 
almost impossible to describe. There are few formulas which 
can be accepted as general formulas because each presents a 
substantially different problem. 

Proportions vary: Column spacings and columns at times 
prevent a uniformly attractive appearance; ceiling heights 
are often out of proportion to areas; floor lines with ramps; 
transom lights; mezzanine and lighting. 

All of these have an influence, so that the proper handling 
of each of these things in relation to all others, is the thing 
which ultimately creates the atmosphere and makes the store 
one of strong consumer appeal or one of average interest. 

Fully 90 per cent of the older stores today present pro)- 
lems which make effective planning a difficult task—particu- 
larly when the designer must combine the artistic with the 
practical without too much sacrificing either. I have em- 
phasized all the foregoing for two reasons. One was to show 
the importance, or rather the value of a store personality 
capable of attracting the greatest number or the greatest 
percentage of customers. The other is to stress the im- 
portance of an environment which will put these customers 
in a money-spending frame of mind—an environment whic 
will enhance the value of the merchandise and allow it to 
make its own appeal. Actual productive sales cost in 4 
retail store today varies from 7 to 10 per cent. This is not 
taking into account the non-productive, such as cashiers, 
wrappers, checkers, etc. With that figure in mind, I wonder 
if the operating or executive division fully realizes how this 
major figure of expense can be increased or decreased in pre- 

(Continued on page 80) 
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HONOR ROLL OF DISPLAY SPECIALISTS 


DISPLAY WORLD recommends the following display service organizations to manufacturers, 
advertising agencies and merchants seeking distinctive and reliable display service and counsel 
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CALIFORNIA 


and the Entire Pacific Coast Now Thoroughly Covered 
Branch Offices: 
Oakland Portland,Ore. Seattle, Wash. 
THOMPSON & PARMLEY 
869 Folsom Street 
San Francisco 


San Diego 


1220 W. Pico 
Los Angeles 





PAT 


cl NCIN NATI 


An Efficient Window Display Service for Local Merchants and 
National Advertisers. 


CINCINNATI DISPLAY SERVICE 
603 So. Ohio Bank Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Representing Window Advertising, Inc., New York City 





J. Duncan Williams Joseph H. Marshall 


Williams-Marshall Displays 
“Window Display At Its Best” 
509 South Franklin Street Chicago 


Window display counsel; designing displays of manufacturers’ 
products for retail use; a window dislay studio with life-size 
windows for photographing, set-ups, etc. 





SOUTH CAROLINA 


and Neighboring Territory 


Window Displays for National Advertisers 
Attractively Placed 


Efficient and Reliable Service—Tel. 4448-J. 
HARRY W. WATERS, 202 Otis Ave., Greenville, S. C. 
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NEW ORLEANS 


This Big and Prosperous Southern Market 
Including Alexandria, Baton Rouge, New Orleans, Lake 
Charles, Lafayette, Monroe and Shreveport 
Window Display and Service Department 
S. R. Wilson, Manager 


I. L. LYONS & COMPANY, Ltd. 





Complete Window Display & Distributing Service 
for National and Local Advertisers 


WICHITA, OKLAHOMA CITY AND TULSA 


and Surrounding Territory 


Southwest Display Service 


108 S. Washington Ave. Wichita, Kansas 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dependable and Prompt Service. Complete Coverage 

of the Entire Philadelphia Market. Satisfaction 

Guaranteed. References from National Advertisers. 
THE S. J. HANICK COMPANY 


925 Cherry Street S. J. Hanick, Mgr. 








CORNING, N. Y. 
AND SURROUNDING TERRITORY 


Window displays designed, built and installed. We cater to the 
fastidious. Used displays bought and sold. What can you use or 
what have you? No contract too small for us to be interested in. 


SOUTHERN TIER DISPLAY SERVICE STUDIO 
87 West Market Street, Corning, New York 


MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. PAUL 


A high-class, dependable organization—guaranteed by 
years of window display service for leading national 
advertisers. 

TWIN CITY DISPLAY COMPANY 

J. Earle Kemp, Pres. 
2526 Nicollet Avenue 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


NEW YORK CITY 
FERRYMAN ART STUDIOS 
17 West 3ist Street, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone Longacre 9439 
Unusual Displays for Windows, Interiors, Exhibitions, 
Specializing on Chain Store Needs. 
F. REVERZ FERRYMAN 








Display Services--This Is Your Market Place 








Place an ad here and establish the identity of your service in your city 
with the largest users of window display installations. 


The cost is very nominal and all are given equal representation, be- 
cause only one-inch space can be used. 


Address Advertising Department, DISPLAY WORLD 
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Haste Means Poor Show Cards 


Many Cardwriters Waste Stock by Slapstick Methods of Production; 
Good Cards Require Time and Thought 


By DAN HINES 
W.P. York, Inc., Peoria, Ill. 


T is my opinion that too little time is spent in 
producing cards, with the result that in a great 
many instances, show cards are inefficient and 
of little value because enough time has not been 

spent to secure desirable color combinations, layout 
and copy matter. Where one person must assume re- 
sponsibility for displays and show cards, it is usually the 
case that hours are spent in designing and installing an 
effective window display, and a comparatively few minutes 
are spent in supplying a card for it. Obviously, this is not 
good; because the show card identifies the display, it should 
give information concerning the merchandise, and when prop- 
erly executed does much to sell the merchandise. 


The fact that $100,000,000 is spent yearly by the advertisers 
of America for advertising displays is proof of their tre- 
mendous value. The advertiser does it because it is an in- 
tegral part of his sales promotion efforts, and in a great many 
cases simply cannot be dispensed with. The figure quoted 
probably equals or is greater than the amount spent for 
window displays by retailers. 

Printed advertising can be roughly grouped into three 
classes: Billboard and street car advertisements; magazine 
and newspaper advertising, and window display advertising. 
Design of window display advertising should not be identical 
with that used for other mediums because billboard advertis- 
ing must be assimilated quickly and it is’ a general practice 
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Examples of current English show cards—the work of R. H. Wright, Priestly Studios, Gloucester, England. 
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to put but very little copy on these boards. Magazine adver- 
tising may carry just as much copy as is necessary to tell 
the whole story, and it.is quite possible to sustain the interest 
of a reader through an entire page of copy; this is effective 
because the reader usually has enough time to digest a great 
deal of copy if a great deal of copy is necessary. Window 
display advertising and show cards fall into this category; 
they occupy a position between the other two mediums and 
should, in‘ most cases, tell the story quickly. However, it is 
wise not to limit copy to a few words if many words are 
necessary to tell the story. Show cards should first of all 
arrest attention, be informative, and contain enough copy to 
tell all that there is to tell. 

The show card is the one medium that costs very little 
for the actual materials involved and therefore it depends 
almost entirely upon the creator for its effectiveness. The 
space occupied by all other forms of printed advertising costs 
money, but the only cost involved in a show card is the cost 
of materials plus the cost for creative talent. 

It has always been the practice of many stores to insist 
upon uniformity of color and size in display cards. This 
cannot be wholly effective because in a great many stores 
there is a wide difference in the kind of merchandise shown 
in the windows.—From an address to the I. A. D. M. con- 
vention. 


Cards with Sales Appeal 


By ALBERT M. JONES | 
Frey & Collins Co., Canon City, Colo. 





THINK that one thing the men doing dis- 

play work in small stores and the smatler 

cities need to watch, perhaps more than any- 

thing else, is their show cards. There are 
certainly a great many who could make their work more 
valuable to their employers and a greater source of 
satisfaction for themselves by a diligent study of show 
card principles and some extra practice with pen and 
brush. 
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Layout variations by Mr. Jones. 
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DISPLAY WORLD 


STICK TO 
“PERFECT STROKE” 











That’s the advice of thousands of sign painters, card 
writers and displaymen who have been using my 
“Perfect Stroke” Brushes for years. 


Every style brush you could possibly need is in- 
cluded in the “Perfect Stroke” line brushes 
with the springiness and life that men who live by 
the brush appreciate. Made of the finest red sable 
hair available set in non-tarnishable copper 
ferrules . . . sturdily fastened to black handles of 
just the right length. “Perfect Stroke’ Brushes 
have the right pull .. . hold their shape and last 
indefinitely. 


When you think of brushes think of Daily’s “Per- 
fect Stroke.’ You cannot buy better brushes. 


USE THE COUPON “PERFECT STROKE’ 
Thirty-two pages in my Brushes in the Following 
big catalog are devoted Lines: 
to illustrating “Perfect | Pure Red Sable Show Card, 
Stroke” Brushes. On Script, Flat show Card and 


Lettering Brushes. 
those pages you'll find 


Imported French Camel Hair 
every brush you need. Lettering Pencils, Scroll- 


If you haven't a catalog ing Pencils and Brushes. 
send for one at once. Black Sable and Camel Hair 

: Muslin and Poster Brushes. 
The coupon below is for ai eens ah sce 
your convenience. Send aa 
it today and I'll rush you Ox-Hair One-Stroke Brushes. 
the largest handbook of Combination Camel and Ox 
fine brushes and supplies 


Hair Brushes. 
ever published. Stripers of all kinds. 


Bet LD, 


Ohe House of Pertect Stroke Brushes and Supplies 
126 TOI3O E.THIRDST. DAYTON. OHIO. 


Member National Display Equipment Association. 









INC 
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BERT L. DAILY, INC., Dayton, Ohio. 
Please send me your catalog illustrating your complete line 
of “Perfect Stroke” Brushes and Supplies. 
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DISPiAT 


The examples of my own cards reproduced here- 
with are simple both in design and style of lettering. 
They do not require much more time to execute than 
any of the “poor excuses” so often seen. 

Do not think that I show these cards as perfect 
specimens of the show card art. They could be criti- 
cized in numerous points, no doubt. If I were making 
them again I would try to improve them in several 
phases. But, quite frankly, they are more catchy and 
attractive, have more sales appeal, and were more care- 
fully lettered than so many that I have noted. 

For one thing, a card may be made to have a 
“modern”’ and “different” appearance by cutting one 
or more corners from the board, thus getting away from 
the common looking rectangle shape by a mere cut or 
two of the shears. A few well-placed brush strokes 
will give you a “spot” or panel for an important word 
or price, and the harmonious use of colors will go a 
long way toward winning recognition. 

Let’s make each card a little better than the one we 
made yesterday. 





Notes from the 
“Display (Zlubs 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Reported by Eugene Mizer, Secretary 

The Boston Display Men’s Club held its monthly meeting 
at the club headquarters, Morey Decorative Studios, 107 Ar- 
lington Street, Boston, on June 25. Before the meeting dinner 
was served at the Silver Slipper. David Morey, the new 
president, presided. 

Plans for the entertainment of the Eastern displaymen at 
their 1931 convention in Boston were discussed at consider- 
able length. Fifty members of the local club were present 
at the New York convention, June 9-12. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Reported by W. D. King 

On the evening of June 4 the annual banquet of the 
Memphis Display Men’s Club was held at the Claridge 
Hotel. The rose room was specially decorated for the occa- 
sion with ferns and electrically lighted flowers. Joe F. 
Bronsing made a talk after dinner and announced that the 
local displaymen’s wives were to organize a ladies’ auxiliary 
because they wanted to help put over in a big way the 1931 
convention of the Southern Display Men’s Association, which 
will be held at Memphis. 

Interesting entertainment was furnished by eight enter- 
tainers, the program having been arranged by Arnold Smith, 
a local displayman. The balance of the evening was enjoyed 
in dancing. Mr. Bronsing is proceeding rapidly with plans 
for the 1931 convention of the southern association and has 
already appointed all committees who have agreed to begin 
work at once. You can’t beat that kind of spirit. 

CHICAGO 
Reported by R. C. Hawley, Secretary 

The last two meetings of the Chicago Display Club were 
of the usual high character. Naturally, the major activities 
of the club members revolved about the I. A. D. M. conven- 
tion. In the meeting of May 12, J. H. Richter, display man- 
ager, The Fair, gave an interesting talk, his subject being, 
“Keeping in Step.” Messrs. York, Williams and Richter 
also gave short talks concerning their specific activities in 
reference to the convention. 
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In the meeting of May 24, Mr. Wheeler, illuminating en- 
gineer, The Reflector and Illuminating Company, spoke of the 
whys and wherefores of window illumination, the manner 
in which color lighting and spot lighting is used, the general 
proportion of lighting for small cities and store interior 
lighting. This talk was very interesting and well receive: 
by the members of the club. 


THE SHARON ASSOCIATION OF DISPLAY MEN 
7 Reported by I. E. Ogg 


During the past three months the Sharon Club has been 
very busy with weekly noon-day luncheons which has proved 
the best thing ever started by the members. A table is re- 
served where each Monday from 12 until 1 o’clock—things for 
the good of the association and “otherwise” are discussed o: 
cussed. 

The annual stag party was held recently and it was voted 
the biggest success ever. “Solids and liquids” were the chief 
topic of the evening—that is until “Miss Bradley,” “Miss 
Crepe de Chine,” and “Miss En Nude” were brought before 
the spotlights in due and ancient form. We are not going 
to say more except that the writer carried in the milk bottles 
when he got home and only dropped one bottle. 

The club recently bought one of the “Cutawl” machines 
which is kept at the club rooms and is for the use of the 
members without charge. 

Decoration Day morning the members turned out at 7 
a. m. to decorate the speakers stand at the cemetery for the 
Old Soldiers. 

We believe we are the oldest chartered club of the I. A. D. 
M., chartered June 16, 1924. Five of the original members 
still belong. 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Reported by Edw. S. Pluth, Secretary 


Having found its amalgamation with the St. Louis Adver- 
tising Club unsatisfactory, thirty-five St. Louis displaymen 
gathered in the auditorium of the Pevely Dairy Co. as the 
guests of Wesley Reed, display manager, to consider a plan 
of reorganization. As a result an independent organization 
was effected with the following officers: Otto S. Lasche, 
Kline’s, president; Syl C. Reiser, Laclede Gas Co., first vice- 
president; Armand C. Raining, Boyd’s, second vice-president; 
Edward Pluth, Erker’s, secretary; Wesley Reed, Pevely Dairy 
Co., treasurer. Forthwith the following committees were 
appointed: Membership, Geo. Foster, chairman; Russell 
Holcomb, L. Popkins. Entertainment, Ed Lamprich, chair- 
man; Thomas Gee, Elmer Thieman, Wesley Reed, A. C. 
Raining. Contrary to the prevailing custom of display clubs 
elsewhere, manufacturers’ representatives may become mem- 
bers with all privileges and full voting power. Anyone en- 
gaged in display work may become a member, including as- 
sistants. There is no limitation as to length of experience, 
as contrasted to the regulation of the International Associa- 
tion of Display Men requiring an experience of at least three 
years. Members, of course, may retain their affiliation with 
the Advertising Club of St. Louis, if they so desire, and 
may become members of the International Association of 
Display Men. In other words, the club as a whole will be 
entirely independent of other affiliations. 

On Wednesday, July 16, the club members attended “The 
Red Robe” at the Municipal Opera. On Sunday, July 27, the 
members and their families will picnic at the Pevely Dair; 
Farm at Pevely, Mo., where they will be entertained by an 
orchestra composed of displaymen at Nugent’s, with Joe Nefi 
as the leader of the band. On July 30, the club plans to enjoy 
a moonlight river excursion. The J. and S. steamer wil 
probably be chartered. A snappy jazz orchestra and a sur- 
prise program are to feature the excursion. The club is alse 
planning to attend Ziegfeld’s “Show Boat,” at the Municipa! 
Opera during the week of August 11. Any displaymen who 
will be in St. Louis that week may have tickets reservec 
for them by writing the club secretary, Edward S. Pluth. 
Erker Bros. Optical Co. Permanent quarters for the. club 
are to be established soon in the Old Court House, Broadway 
and Market Streets. 
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Not Quiet on the Western Front 


Especially unquiet is that part of the west in which 
js situated the beautiful city of Seattle, where com- 
mittecs are very active in getting ready for the biggest 
convention the displaymen of the west have ever 
stage’. One of the biggest features of this convention 
is goig to be the photograph contest, which will be of 
interest to everyone attending the convention, at the 
Olympic Hotel, September 22, 23 and 24. 

“Don’t overlook the importance of that photograph 
you have stored away in the old cedar chest or the one 
yet to be born, but hurry and enter it in this contest, 
where it will do you the most good and probably help 
some other displayman, who will forever after think 


fof you as the shining light who has piloted him out of 


a bad fog and started him on the right road to success. 

The various committees assure you of one of he 
best times, educationally, that you have ever enjoyed, 
and you owe it to yoursef, the firm you represent and 
the displaymen at large to participate and absorb all 
the bright ideas that are sure to be floating around 
ready to be taken advantage of- and made to pay you 
big dividends in the future. Every minute of these 
three days will be full of ideas that will be of benefit 
to each and everyone in attendance. And what better 
way is there to get hold of a worthwhile idea than 
through a photograph? 

So, don’t fail to send in your window photographs. 
to A. W. Bennest, care of Fahey-Brockman, Third and 
Pike Streets, Seattle, Wash. 





WAYNE ANNOUNCES NEW SERVICE 


An additional free service for the national advertiser has 
been announced by the Wayne Window Display Services, 
Detroit, Toledo and Cleveland. By working in cooperation 
with the jobbers, a tie-up among manufacturers, the jobbers 
and the services has been effected. The jobbers, according to 
R. V. Wayne, president of the Wayne Services, will be noti- 
fed of the date of window display campaigns, and previous 
to the campaign will be solicited for an order which will be 
forwarded to the manufacturer for immediate shipment. Dur- 
ing each campaign, daily lists will be furnished the jobbers 
of all installations made and they will either write or call the 
merchants requesting orders on the advertised product on 
the strength of the display installed in their store. 

The new service gives a complete check-up of both the 
display and the merchandise on hand and will undoubtedly 
increase business for the manufacturer and the jobber as 
well as the merchant. 





DETROIT PERSONALS 


‘ The Display Club of Detroit extends to their president, 
E. C. Eckenrode, their deepest sympathy through the death 
ot his wife, June 13, 1930. 

H. W. Weayer, the popular displayman of F. G. Clayton 
Co. has been confined to his home the past three weeks with 
4 sprained ankle. 

After a successful five years as display manager for the 
Ernst Kern Co., it is with regret that we learn of Lothar F. 
Dittmar’s resignation, taking effect July 1. 





HAROLD GALE LEAVES BASKIN’S 


Harold Gale, who has won much renown for the ex- 
cellence of his men’s wear displays for Baskin’s, Chicago, 
has announced his resignation. Mr. Gale took a leading role 
in the men’s wear departmental at the recent Chicago I. A. 
D. M. convention, demonstrating the methods he uses in the 
handling of men’s clothing and furnishings. As yet Mr. Gale 
has no announcement to make as to his future plans. 
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MODERNE 


LATEST CRESTONE PATTERN 
Ms CARDBOARD 


“makes” 


SHOW CARDS 


Again the Crescent Brand leads. This 
time with dynamic design. 


These Crestone Moderne boards make 
the beautiful simplicity and strength 
of the latest lettering styles stand out 
more effectively. 


























When “modernism” is wanted, be 
ready with this design—in all four 
colors—in tune with the spirit of 
today. 


SAMPLES READY NOW—WRITE 


CHICAGO CARDBOARD COMPANY 
666 Washington Blvd. Chicago, U.S. A. 


Creators of the Finer Cardboard Products 











om All modern 
effects quickly and easily 


BE! produced 
| with ase 
Airbrushes 


LL the effects in vogue—crystal, veiling papa- 
loid finishes on those new metallics, relief, 
splatter, stipple, crackle, tinting, shading, blending—all the effects 
that make for striking, vivid displays are produced at a minimum of 
time and effort with Paasche most highly perfected airbrushes. Any 
coating material can be used with full assurance that there will be 
no clogging or spitting. Send for catalog showing samples of work— 
state type of work you are interested in. 


FREE easels Hrbrush bo 


1902 Diversey Parkway,Chicago, Ill. 








Artists’ Air- New York Milwaukee 
brush Catalog, Boston St. Louis 
Displaymen’s Philadelphia Kansas City 
and Sign Shop Pittsburgh Minneapolis 
Bulletins Cincinnati Denver 
Cleveland Los Angeles 
Detroit Seattle 


Hughes-Owens Co., 


DW7-Gray Montreal, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa 
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Why Neglect Interior Displays? 
(Continued from page 19) 

On the third floor in front of the elevator we had a bridal 
gown on a wax figure and on three drape stands were brides- 
maid dresses. That day five bridal gowns were sold from 
this display. And four of the customers who bought bridal 
gowns said they would send in their bridesmaids to select 
their own dresses. In our wash goods section we had a dress 
made of a polka dot material that sells for $1 a yard. This 
dress was displayed on a form near the sales table, and 
twenty bolts of this material were sold from that display. 
After that we had a dozen dresses made. In our silk pajama 
department we had a table which sold on an average of four 
garments a day. This table was changed to a garment rack 
so that the garments showed up better and the selection was 
easier to look at. The sales jumped up to an average of 
eighteen garments a day. 

Displays of this type teach people to have more wants. 
You know, women are interested in their own problems. 
You know, that what interests a woman most is her own 
problems. Women of today look to the department store as 
a great source of information. They turn to us for this 
information about interior decoration, about weddings, cook- 
ing, making clothes; in short, for information about all their 
problems. We who are up on our toes are going to get her 
business. Women have many interests, desires and habits. 
They are deeply interested in their children and their needs; 
they travel and plan vacations; they entertain their friends; 
they go to parties and dances; they play golf and tennis; they 
have birthdays and so have members of their families; they 
are interested in the decoration of their homes. 

The way to appeal to these women is to have ensemble 
displays showing all the possibilities and uses of your mer- 
chandise. For example: In our china department we had a 
display of china set up complete on a table in front of the 
elevator. Silverware, glassware, in fact everything needed. 
A customer came into the department for a set of china. 
Seeing thi$ table display, she liked the way the glassware 
matched the green wheat pattern design on the china, and 
she liked the silverware also. She bought the china which 
sold for $24.50; the glassware for $29.50, and the set of silver- 
ware for $60. Displays of this type are greater sales pro- 
ducers than the store windows or advertisements in the news- 
papers. Because they are at the point of sale they create 
sales, and extra sales. 

By changing the table displays in our toy department 
often, our toy buyer told me that the salespeople became 
more enthusiastic about their merchandise, and that the dolls 
and animals took on new life and walked right out of the 
department. The young man selling pajamas in our men’s 
furnishing department, told me that out of ten people at- 
tracted to his counter display, seven buy. He said that the 
pajamas selling for $7.50 never sold until they had been 
displayed on boards on his counter. 

T could talk all day about this subject of increasing your 
sales through interior displays. It’s not enough that you 
have interior displays in your store. They must be changed, 
and changed frequently. Many magazines change their covers 
each month to attract people and make them buy. It’s the 
same with displays. If a woman sees the same display day 
after day and week after week, you can bet that she is going 
to get tired of coming to your store. The great stores of 
the country, Hudson’s, Macy’s, Bamberger’s, and Bullocks, 
which are advancing in public favor and net profit, are the 
most interesting stores in their community because they are 
making their interior displays novel and educational, and 
they are changing them often, just as the magazines, to cap- 
ture the attention and desires of the people. 

If you want to put your store over in your city, if you 
want to increase your sales, you must look to your interior 
displays. Department stores, like magazines, need changes 
in their inside displays as well as their outside displays. 
Like attracts like. If you are enthusiastic about interior dis- 
plays as sales producers, your sales people and department 
managers will also be enthusiastic about them. With the 
advertisements and show windows pulling the people into 
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the store you can get more business by having better interior 
displays. 

In our rug department we had a spring fashion show of 
rugs. There were rugs for the living room, bed room, dining 
room, and sun room. Each one of these displays had a piece 
of furniture to complete the ensemble. We also had three 
pieces of linoleum, one for the kitchen, another for the sun 
room, and one for the bath room. That was on Thursday, 
At 1 o'clock on Saturday, I talked to our rug buyer and he 
told me. that they had kept track of the sales made only 
from the display. In two and one-half days they had sold 
$1,300 worth of rugs. 

You need interior displays showing all the uses and pos- 
sibilities of your merchandise because some salespeople have 
not the language or power to express the beauty and uses of 
the merchandise. When salespeople fail to interest customiers, 
your display will keep your selling message actively working 
all day long for you. If you want to make your store the 
most popular one in your city, if you realize your responsi- 
bility for getting sales increases, you will adopt this great 
selling power of interior display as your own child, and quit 
treating it as a stepchild. 


Schmidt Meets With N. Y. Displaymen 


Quick Contact with Easterners Bespeaks an Aggressive 
I, A. D, M. Administration 


i geeenseiragee and rapid progress were the keynotes ‘of the 

special dinner meeting held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City, on Tuesday, July 8, to greet the newly elected 
president of the I. A. D. M., Emile Schmidt, display manager 
of Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia. The executive session held 
after the dinner consisted of Mr. Schmidt, J. Graham Waters, 
president of the local; W. G. Bill, second vice-president; 
David Weinberg, treasurer; V. W. Sebastian, secretary; 
Lothar F. Dittmar of Detroit, Mich.; Willard D. Hart, of 
The Fairchild Publications; George Rooney and Jerome 
Jaffrey. 

President Schmidt’s visit to New York was for the par- 
ticular purpose of smoothing out many association problems 
and difficulties occasioned by the handling of two conventions 
held in June 1930. After much discussion it was decided that 
for the 1931 convention, Boston, Mass., would be the choice 
of the Eastern factors, otherwise the Eastern Display Divi- 
sion would proceed and foster a meeting and exhibition of 
manufacturers’ products at that city. This stand they intend 
to adhere to very strongly in backing up the 100 per cent 
vote given the Boston Display Club at the New York con- 
vention. 

In the plans for 1930-31 advancement President Schmidt 
intends to present the above matter and other constructive 
plans for the approval and ideas of his newly appointed Senior 
Executive Advisory Committee, who are located in and repre- 
sent all parts of the United States and Canada. Chief among 
these is the broadening influence of coupling display with 
the merchandising and comptrolling departments to bring 
about better coordination and cohesion within each depart- 
ment store; the dissemination of educational ideas that will 
bring about better displays, injection of new thought and 
newer treatment in window arrangement and similar topics. 

These forthcoming seasons will be forwardly planned to 
bring about better unity and loyalty within the ranks of the 
I. A. D. M. for the betterment of the display profession at 
large. 








DITTMAR RESIGNS AT KERN’S 

Lothar F. Dittmar, for the past five years display manager 
for the Ernst Kern Co., Detroit, Mich., has resigned and re- 
linquished his position with that company on July 1. Mr. 
Dittmar, prior to his connection with Kern’s, had been dis- 
play manager for Union Co., Columbus, Ohio, and Rike- 
Kumler Co., Dayton, Ohio. He is well-known in display 
circles, at the recent convention of Eastern displaymen at 
New York he was called upon to act as chairman of the 
various sessions. Mr. Dittmar has not yet made definite 
plans for the future. 


July 
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e Opportunity Exchange e 








MR. A. BAHSSIN, Pres. 


TELEPHONE CHELSEA 3272 


Metropolitan Display Fixture Clearing 


House, Inc. 


122-124 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 
Buyers and Distributors of NEW and USED DISPLAYS of every description 


MR. J. KUSHNER, Treas. 








FOR SALE 


Mechanical set piece “Dance 
of the Rag Dolls” (boy and 
girl). Full child size. Dances 
with complete body while 
imitating the clog dance. A 
dog is included in this piece 
which rolls his head and 
eyes and cocks one ear; 58 
inches high, 47 inches wide, 
28 inches deep. In excellent 
condition. Price $125.00; 
originally $300.00. Photo 
on request, 


THE G. M. McKELVEY CO. 
Youngstown, Ohio 





DISPLA YMEN—SALESMEN 


You can earn more with Character Animated Displays—the most startling and effective 
advertising medium of the day. Al] merchants favor this type of ad, which unceasingly 
calls attention to the advertised article. 

Although crowds of salesmen are seeking to take advantage of the tremendous sales 
possibilities of Character Displays, we can consider only men of mature judgment and 
experience as Character representatives. These men must be capable of backing their 
sound judgment with a reasonable investment. We have a sure money-getter for those 
who can qualify. 

: If you believe you can stand out from the rest of the crowd, we will be glad to tell 
you how you, too, can reap big profits from the crowd-gathering Character Displays. 
WRITE US AT ONCE, telling why you think you are qualified. 


CHARACTER DISPLAY CO. 
3249-C N. Herndon St., Chicago 



























DISPLAYMEN, Display Services Sales- 
men and Selling Agencies, we have a very 
attractive proposition to offer in the 
handling of our complete line of quality 
window display and store equipment. 
Further particulars and copy of new 
Catalog ““G” upon request. The Cincinnati 
Show Case & Display Fixture Works, 232- 
2440 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





POSITION WANTED 
At liberty after August 15. Display- 


FOR SALE OR TRADE 
man with eight years’ experience as 

Three mechanical Christmas window trimmer and_ background 
artist. A good speedy cardwriter 
and can make and paint anything 
desired for high-class displays and 
sales getting windows. Desire large 
up-to-date department store. Samples 
of work and references sent on re- 

Address “W. D.” quest. Salary $45 per ee Married, 
. = and 28 years of age. Address 
Care DISPLAY WORLD. pcan isc pips 
701 So. Eighth St., Ponca City, Okla. 


displays; good condition; 
attention-getters. Photos on 
request, 











POSITION WANTED 


Displayman and card writer desires con- 
nection with a small store or as an assist- 
and displayman for a large store. Mod- 
erate salary. 


LAWRENCE BJURSTROM, 
123 Edwards St., Kewanee, IIl. 


a 


to enjoy wonderful earnings on the 
finest Solid Walnut Fixtures at low- 
est prices ever offered. 











FOR SALE—WALTERS’ FIT-RITE AND 
STA-ON WINDOW SOCK FOR DECO- 
RATORS. Made of heavy fleece-lined 
Jersey cloth, 75c pr., $4.25 half doz., $8.00 
doz., postpaid. An elastic band is taped 
and sewed in the top. Patented May 20, 
ART FIXTURE MFG. CO 1924. Fits over oe ee ee = 
i shoes worn. J. M. 3 Rss 
=. Lows, Me. South Benton Way, Los Angeles, Calif. 


SALESMEN WANTED 








a 











MR. DISPLAY MAN 


What can we sell you? 


16 West 30th Street 
New York 





ee: 


You'll find it PROFITABLE to keep in touch with us! 
BUY DISPLAY —_ 
atu SETTINGS = 


of Every Description 
What have you to sell? 


DISPLAY CLEARING CORPORATION 


Mechanical Christmas 


Attractions 
BOUGHT OR EXCHANGED 
Save Storage By Selling Now 

Also Specializing on 
Parisian Wax Figures and 


Tel. Bogardus 2184 Mannequins 
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ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS, JOBBERS, IMPORTERS AND 
DISTRIBUTORS OF WINDOW DISPLAY AND STORE EQUIP- 
MENT, DECORATIVES, ACCESSORIES AND SPECIALTIES 


AIR BRUSHES 
_— > Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 


0. 
Paasche Airbrush Co., 1902 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Thayer & Chandler, 913 W. Van Buren, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 N. Cali- 
fornia Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


AIR BRUSHING ON TEXTILES 
National Process Ill. Co., 419 Kerrigan Ave., 
Union City, N. J. 
AIR COMPRESSOR UNITS 


Paasche Airbrush Co., 1902 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago, Ill. 

The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 California 
Ave., Chicago IIl. 


AIR BRUSH COLORS 


The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 California 
Ave. Chicago, Ill. - 


AIR PAINTING UNITS 
Paasche Airbrush Co., 1902 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago, IIl. 
ALUMINUM FOIL 


Lehmaier, Schwartz & o., Inc., 
Thirty-fifth St., New York City. 


ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS 
= Adler-Jones Co., 651 S. Wells St., Chicago, 
Botanical Decorating Co., 319 W. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


ARTIFICIAL PLANTS 
Chelsea Botanical Products Co., 107 W. Twenty- 
Seventh St., New York City. 


AUTOMATIC POSTER DISPLAYS 
—. Bulletin Co., 10-16 Lock St., Buffalo, 


511-541 W. 


BACKGROUNDS 
Ad-Displays System, 117 N. Wells St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


BACKGROUND COVERINGS 


Maharam Textile Co., Inc., 107 W. Forty-eighth 
St., New York City. 


BACKGROUND PANELS 
Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, III. 
Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 
National Process Ill. Co., 419 Kerrigan Ave., 
Union City, N. J. 


BACKGROUND SETTINGS 
7 Adler-Jones Co., 651 S. Wells St., Chicago, 


Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Morey Decorative Studios, 107 Arlington St., 
Boston, Mass. 

United. Display Service, 440 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


BACKGROUND SCREENS 
Ad-Displays System, 117 N. Wells St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 


BOLTING CLOTH 
Geo. E. Watson Co., 164 N. Lake St., Chicago, 
Til. 


BOOKS ON DISPLAY 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 370 Seventh Ave., New 
York City. 


CARD HOLDERS 
The Atlas Fixture Co., 2250 Rockwell Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Bronson Reel Co., Bronson, Mich. 
Burr Oak Mfg. Co., 20 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
J. B. Timberlake & Sons, Jackson, Mich. 


CARD BOARD 


Chicago Cardboard Co., 666 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Bert L. Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 
Ohio. 

National Card, Mat and Board Co., 4318 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


COLOR SCREENS 


Marsene Transparent Paper Corp., 
Tenth Ave., Gary, Ind. 
a a" amen 367 Hudson Ave., Brooklyn, 


N. “ 
J. B. Timberlake & Sons, 120-24 E. Washington 
St., Jackson, Mich. 


COMPOSITION BOARD 


Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


COMPOSITION MANNEQUINS 
Mileo, 44 E. Eighth St., New York City. 


1926 W. 


COUNTER DISPLAYS 
Flamingo Adv. Co., 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 
Lutz & Sheinkman, Inc., 2 Duane St., New 
York City. 
— Mfg. Co., 162 Clifford St., Providence, 


CREPE PAPER 


Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. 
The Papyrus Co., Kenilworth, N. J. 


CUTAWLS 


International Register Co., 13 S. Throop St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


CUTTING MACHINES 


International Register Co., 13 S. Throop St., 
Chicago. Ill. 

Portable Elec. Tool Corp., 67 Walnut St., Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 


CUT-OUTS 


Erie Litho. & Ptg. Co., Erie, Pa. 
The U. S. Printing and Lithograph Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Baltimore, Md.; Brooklyn, N.Y. 


DECORATIVE PAPERS 


The Murdison Co., 48 W. Forty-eighth St., 
New York City. 

Paper Service Co., 28 N. Sixth St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


DEEP SEA WONDERS AND CURIOSITIES 
FOR WINDOW DISPLAY 
Joos Fleischman, 1105 Franklin St., Tampa, 
la. 


DISPLAY COUNSEL 

Flamingo Adv. Co., 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 

The Koester School, 314 S. Franklin St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Morey Decorative Studios, 107 Arlington St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Window Advertising, Inc., 00 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. 


DISPLAY FIXTURES—GLASS 
International Clearing House of N. Y., Inc., 
3 Fifth Ave., New York City. 








DISPLAY FIXTURES—METAL 

The Atlas Fixture Co., 2250 Rockwell Ave, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bronson Reel Co., Bronson, Mich. 

Burr Oak Mfg. Co., 20 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi 
cago, Ill. 

Cincinnati Show Case and Display Fixtun 
Works, 232 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

L. A. Darling Co., Bronson, Mich. 

The Display Center, 1440 Broadway, New York 
City. 

Detroit Store Fixture Co., 701 Gratiot Ave, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Embosograf Corp. of America, 38-44 W. Twenty. 
first St., New York City. 

International Clearing House of N. Y., Inc, 
303 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Hugh Lyons & Co., Lansing, Mich. 

S. M. Melzer Co., 915 Filbert St., Philadelphia, 


Pa. 

The Onli-Wa Fixture Co., St. Paul Ave. an 
Penn. R. R., Dayton, Ohio. 

J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., 1412 Broadway 
at Thirty-ninth St., New York City. 

J. B. Timberlake & Sons, Jackson, Mich. 

Voigt Co., Twelfth and Montgomery, Philadel 
phia, Pa. 

Wrought Iron Craftsmen, Inc., 162 W. Eighteenth 
St., New York City. 


DISPLAY FIXTURES—WOOD 
The Atlas Fixture Co., 2250 Rockwell Ave, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cincinnati Show Case and Display Fixtun 
Works, 232 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Detroit Store Fixture Co., 701 Gratiot Ave, 
Detroit, Mich. 
The Display Center, 1440 Broadway, New York 
City 


Ever Ready Wood Working Co., 808 E. Fifti 
St., New York City. 

Hugh Lyons & Co., Lansing, Mich. 

S. M. Melzer Co., 915 Filbert St., Philadelphis, 


Pa. 

The Onli-Wa Fixture Co., St. Paul Ave. até 
Penn R. R., Dayton, Ohio. 

Rueckert Mfg. Co., 162 Clifford St., Providence, 
RE 


The Varnum Mfg. Co., Inc., 116 E. Chicago St, 
Jonesville, Mich. 


DISPLAY FIXTURES—WROUGHT IRON 
The Display Center, 1440 Broadway, New York 
Cc 


ity. 
S. M. Melzer Co., 915 Filbert St., Philadelphit, 
Pa. 


DISPLAY FORMS 

The Atlas Fixture Co., 2250 Rockwell Avt, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

International Clearing House of N. Y., Int 
303 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Hugh Lyons & Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Metropolitan Display Fixture House, Inc., JJ 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 

The Onli-Wa Fixture Co., St. Paul Ave. atl 
Penn R. R., Dayton, Ohio. 

J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., 1412 BroadwaJ 
at Thirty-ninth St., New York City. 

Shoe Form Co., Inc., Aurelius Ave., Auburt, 
ae 


DISPLAY NOVELTIES 
~ Adler-Jones Co., 651 S. Wells St., Chicas 
Ill. 


Or’Egon, 2250 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland, Obit 
Rueckert Mfg. Co., 162 Clifford St., Provident 
R. I. 


DISPLAY RACKS 
Bronson Reel Co., Bronson, Mich. 
Burr Oak Mfg. Co., 20 E. Jackson Blvd., Ct! 
cago, Ill. 


DOLL-STANDS—METAL 


Butler Doll-Stand Co., 208 S. East Ave., 0 
Park, Ill 


—— 





(Your Inquiry Will Receive Better Attention 1f You Mention DISPLAY WORLD When Writing to Any of These Concerns.) 
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Complete Trade Directory of Window Display and Store Equipment, Decoratives, Accessories and Specialties 





FABRICS FOR DISPLAY 
The Felters Co., Inc., 99 Bedford St., Boston, 


Mass. 

Hy-Sil Mfg. Co., Revere, Mass. 

Maharam Textile Co., Inc., 107 W. Forty-eighth 
St., New York City. 

Mirac'e Fabrics Co., 180 Madison Ave., New 
York City. ; 


FELT 
The Felters Co., Inc., 99 Bedford St., Boston, 
Mass. 


FLOOD LIGHTS 
The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., New York 
City. 


FORMICA 

The Formica Insulation Co., 4662 Spring Grove 
Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

FURNITURE FOR SHOW WINDOWS 
Ever-Ready Wood Working Co., 808 E. Fifth 
St. New York City. 
Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, Ill, 


GELATINE SHEETS 
Reco Te 367 Hudson Ave., Brooklyn, 
R.. ¥s 


GOLD FOIL 
Lehmaier, Schwartz & Company, 511-41 West 
Twenty-fifth St., New York City. 


HOSIERY DISPLAY FORMS. 
ay Bas Co., Inc., Aurelius Ave., Auburn, 


JEWELRY FIXTURES 
Morel Mfg. Co., 38 W. Thirty- second St., New 
York City. 


LAMP COLORING 
Rosco Laboratories, 367 Hudson Ave, Brook- 
lyn, ... ¥. 


LETTERING BRUSHES 
Dick Blick Co., Galesburg, Ill. 
= L. Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 


io. 
= E. Watson Co., 164 W. Lake St., Chicago, 


LETTERING PENS‘ 
Esterbrook Pen Co., 2 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 
Newton-Stoakes-Faust Pen & Ink Mfg. Co., 
Pontiac, Mich. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES—STORE 


Voigt Co., Twelfth and Montgomery, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


LITHOGRAPHED DISPLAYS * 
Erie Litho. & Ptg| Co., Erie, Pa. 
w *y Sheinkman, 2 Duane St., New York 


The U. S. Printing and Lithograph Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Baltimore, Md.; Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MANNEQUINS 
J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., 1412 Broadway 
at Thirty-ninth St., New York City. 


MAT BOARD 
Chicago Cardboard Co., 666 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 
National Card, Mat and Board Co., 4318 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


MECHANICAL DISPLAYS 

Character Display Co., 3249 N. Herndon St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Displays Animated Co., P. O. Box 374, Glen- 
dale, Calif, 
Messmore & Damon, Inc., 404 W. Twenty- 
Seventh St., New York City. 
Metropolitan Display Fixture Clearing House, 
Inc., 122 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
"Chee —_— Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 

cago, lo 
United Display Service, Inc., 440 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


MECHANICAL FIGURES 
Metrovolitan Display Fixture Clearing House, 
Inc., 122 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


™ MIRRORS 
PEgon, 2250 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


: ; MODEL DISPLAYS 
Tancis W. Kramer Studios, 5252 W. Kinzie St., 
Chicago, IIL, 


—_ 


MOTION DISPLAYS 
Character Display Co., 3249 N. Herndon St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
ba Reinhold Studio, 8 Upham St., Revere, 
ass. 


MOTOR SAW 


The International Stiumping Co., 400 N. Leavitt 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


NORTH RIDGE PINES 
North Ridge Brush Co., Inc., Freeport, Ill. 


ORNAMENTS—WOOD 


Klise Mfg. Co., Inc., 50 Cottage Grove Ave. 
S. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


PAPIER MACHE DECORATIONS 


Messmore & Damon, Inc., 404 W. Twenty- 
Seventh St., New York City. 


PLUSHES 
Botanical Decorating Co., 319-27 W. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Ill. 
Maharam Textile Co., Inc.,.107 W. Forty-eighth 
St., New York City. 
Miracle Fabrics Co., 180 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 


POSTERS 

Cornell Wood Products Co., 07 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Flamingo Adv. Co., 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 

Lutz & Sheinkman, 2 Duane St., New York 
City. 

The U. S. Printing and Lithograph Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Baltimore, Md.; Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PROJECTORS—ENLARGING 
yee Co., 92 E. Lakeview, Columbus, 
0. 


REFLECTORS—SHOW CASE 
The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., 
York City. 


REFLECTORS—WINDOW 
The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., 
York City. 


SCHOOLS—CARD WRITING 
Detroit School of Lettering, 155 Stimson Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 
The Koester School, 314 S. Franklin St., Chi- 
cago, Il. 
Morey School of Decorative Advertising, 107 
Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOLS—WINDOW DECORATING 
The a School, 314 S. Franklin St., Chi- 
cago, 3 


SCREEN PROCESS DISPLAYS 
The Davis Bulletin Co., Inc., 10-16 Lock St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


New 


New 


SCROLL CUTTERS 
International Register Co., 13 S. Throop St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


SCROLL SAWS 
The International Stamping Co., 400 N. Leavitt 
St., Chicago, IIl. 


SHOE DISPLAY FORMS 
~ Ea Co., Inc., Aurelius Ave., Auburn, 


SHOW CARD BOARD 
Chicago Cardboard Co., 666 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


SHOW CARDS 
Embosograf Corp. of America, 38-44 W. Twenty- 
first St., New York City. 
The U. S. Printing and Lithograph Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Baltimore, Md.; Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SHOW CARD COLORS 
Dick Blick Co., Galesburg, Il. 
—— Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 
0. 
Thaddeus Davids Ink Co., Inc., 95 Vandam St., 
New York City. 


SHOW CARD PRINTING OUTFITS 
National Sign Stencil Co., Inc., 1602 University 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


SHOW CARD SUPPLIES 
Dick Blick Co., Galesburg, II1. 


Bert L. Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 
Ohio 


Geo. E. Watson Co., 164 W. Lake St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 N. Cali- 
fornia Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SHOW CARD SYSTEMS 


Embosograf Corp. of America, 38-44 W. Twenty- 
first St., New York City. 


SIGNS—BRASS AND BRONZE 


Art In Bronze Co., Inc., 1621 E. Forty-first 
St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


SIGNS—WOOD 
Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
SILK SCREEN PROCESS SUPPLIES 
Naz-Dar Co., 4014 N. Rockwell St., Chicago, Il. 


SPOT LIGHTS 


The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., 
York City. 


STAINED GLASS EFFECTS 
Windowphanie Corp., 11 E. Fourteenth St., 
New York City. 


STENCIL CUTTERS 
The Wold Air-Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 N. Cali- 
fornia €., Chicago, Ill. 


STORE ARCHITECTS 
The Kawneer Co., Niles, Mich. 


STORE FIXTURES 
The Atlas Fixture Co., 2250 Rockwell Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Ever-Ready Wood Worsing Co., 808 E. Fifth 
St., New York City. 


New 


STORE FRONTS 
The Kawneer Co., Niles, Mich. 


TIN FOIL 
Lehmaier, Schwartz & Company, 511-41 West 
Twenty-fifth St., New York City. 


TURN TABLES 
Electric Window Salesman Co., Inc., 46 Corn- 
hill, Boston, Mass. 


VALANCES 

Acme Drapery Co., 117 W. Thirty-third St., 
New York City. 

Botanical Decorating Co., 319 W. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

Cincinnati Show Case and Display Fixture 
Works, 232 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

S. Goldberg Mfg. Co., S. W. Cor. Sixth and 
Arch, Philadelphia, Pa. 


VELOURS 
Miracle Fabrics Co., 180 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 


VELVET-COVERED FIXTURES 
Morel Mfg. Co., 38 W. Thirty-second St., New 
York City. 


VELVET-COVERED JEWELRY DISPLAY 
FIXTURES 
C. Weinstein, 30 E. Fourteenth St., New York 
City. 
Morel Mfg. Co., 38 W. Thirty-third St., New 
York City. 


WALL BOARD 
Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


WAX FIGURES 
Display Clearing Corp., 16 W. Thirtieth St., 
New York City. : 
Mileo, 44 E. Eighth St., New York City. 


WINDOW BACKGROUND SERVICE 
United Display Service, Inc., 440 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


WINDOW DISPLAY INSTALLATIONS 
Window Advertising, Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 


WOOD CARVINGS 
Klise Mfg. Co., Inc., 50 Cottage Grove Ave., 
S. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WOOD-WORKING SAWS 
The International Stamping Co., 400 N. Leavitt 
St., Chicago, Ill. 





(Your Inquiry Will Receive Better Attention If You Mention DISPLAY WORLD When Writing to Any of These Concerns.) 
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Interior Planning 
(Continued from page 70) 


portion to the efforts of you men in creating a sales influence, 

Certainly the building up of interesting settings and dis- 
plays has an automatic-like selling infiuence. And we know 
that when this job is done unusually well it increases the 
efficiency of salespeople to tremendous proportions and when 
it is done badly it reduces their efficiency and their individual 
production... 

So on one hand, we can expect a high individual selling 
cost if we do not materially assist the salespeople by the 
suggestion of display, while on the other hand, we can sub- 
stantially increase their individual efficiency and thereby 
reduce their cost, by creating a selling influence in their be- 
half. [To be Concluded Next Month.] 


I. A. D. M. Prize Winners 


(Continued from page 55) 





Class 32.—First, second and third, Raymond R. Martin, 
Consolidated Gas Co., New York City; honorable mention, 
R. A. Anderson, Minnesota Power and Light Co., Duluth. 

Class 33—First, R. K. Henry; second and honorable men- 
tion, J. E. Hopkins; third, H. A. Fitzsimmons. 

Class 35.—H. E. Faught, Wextark Radio Store, Detroit; 
second, Everett W. Quintrell; third and honorable mention, 
A. Roeder. 

Class 36.—First, Geo. Randolph Russell; second, E. Van 
Johnson, Sanger Bros., Dallas; third, Vernon P. Estes, Ke- 
wanee D. G. Co., Kewanee, Ill.; honorable mention, C. Walter 
Johnson, Dickson Ives Co., Orlando. 

Class 37—First, Paul Wertz, A. Livingston & Sons, 
Bloomington, II1l.; second, J. E. Hopkins; third, M. H. Luber; 
honorable mention, A. Roeder. 

Class 38.—First, second and honorable mention, R. K. 
Henry; third, M. R. McDonnell 

Class 39—First and second, E. White; third, Dallas M. 
Schultz; honorable mention, Lou Weisbrook, Martin Cigar 
Co., Davenport. 

Class 41.—First, Ellsworth H. Bates; second, John H. 
Gray; third, A. Roeder; honorable mention, Geo. Randolph 
Russell. 

Class 42.—First and second, A. Roeder; third, Geo. W. 
Westermann; honorable mention, Carl F. Skaer. 

Class 43.—First and honorable mention, Geo. W. Wester- 
mann; second, Geo. Randolph Russell; third, Carl H. Shank. 

Class 44.—First and second, Harry Garfinkel; third, 
Carl H. Shank; honorable mention, A. Roeder. 

Class 45.—First, M. H. Luber; second, Everett W. Quin- 
trell; third, F. E. Whitelam, R. H. Fyfe Co., Detroit; honor- 
able mention, T. Willard Jones, Phelps Shoe Co., Shreveport 

Class 46.—First, R. K. Henry; second, E. Van Johnson; 
third, A. C. Munroe, Schuneman & Mannheimers, St. Paul, 
Minn.; honorable mention, M. H. Luber. 

Class 47.—First and second, Geo. W. Westermann; third, 
Paul L. Wertz; honorable mention, Edw. E. O'Donnell. 

Class 48.—First and second, Matt Markusich, The Fair, 
San Antonio. 

Class 49.—First, second and third, M. R. McDonnell. 

Class 50.—First, second and third, M. R. McDonnell; 
honorable mention, Edw. E. O’Donnell. 

Class 53.—First, Louis K. Summerton, Wm. H. Block Co., 
Indianapolis ; second, Hi Grider, Diamond Bros., Kansas City. 

Class 54.—First, Louis E. Summerton. 

Class 55.—First, Gerald P. Vierich, M. L. Parker Co., 
Davenport; second, Ed Rose; third, Louis E. Summerton. 





ANOTHER DISPLAY WORLD BOOSTER 
DISPLAY WORLD: 

Find enclosed $3.00 for DISPLAY WORLD for one year, 
beginning with the May issue. I have been buying your paper 
at the news stands since my subscription expired, as I was 
considering giving up display work. Now I am back i9 
Springfield, Ohio, in the display profession once more and 
cannot do without it—FORREST M. RUNYAN. 
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Young Man 
hich Way 
Are You 
Taking? 


Let 1930 see you started 
on the Right Road 
to Success 


MIS JVOGMENT 
ORVDGERY 


DEPENDENCE 


The Man who puts off from day o 
to day, and year to year, his 
opportunity of learning quickly 
all the intricacies of his calling, 
soon is outdistanced by all the 
more ambitious young men, who 
take advantage of thorough train- 
ing given at the Koester School. 


IT IS NOW EASY 


to get Koester Instruction, be- 
cause we Can give you instruction 
either by mail or by... personal 
work at the school. Window Dis- 
play is the only study not taught 
by mail. 


We teach 


Window Display 
Advettising 
Card Writing 
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All Our Studies Are Explained in Our Catalogue 


This book should be in the hands of every clerk, display man and merchant—it outlines the way to the 


greatest possible success for you in your future work. 


It shows the work of thousands of successful 


Koester men. It shows you can study card writing or advertising at home and pay in easy monthly in- 
stallments, or how you can attend the school and concentrate all your time to study under direct personal 


supervision of the best instructors in the world. 


Send at Once for Full Information 
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USE THE COUPON 


The Koester School 


314 S. Franklin St. 
Chicago 


The only school of its kind in the World 
20,000 graduates in 25 years 
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SCHACK’S NEW 
MECHANICAL FIGURES 


Were the “‘Hit”’ of the I. A. D. M. Conven- 
tion. [hey caused a real sensation. Read 


all about these wonderful window attrac- 
tions on page 54 of this issue. 


Make your plans to use these animated 


groups in your windows. They will prove 
a sensational attraction. 


Write for Full 
Particulars 


Address Dept. “D” 





Schack’s New Fall Flower Book just off the 
press and ready for mailing. Send for 
your copy now. It’s free. Ask for Book D. 





MUSHMOUTH : 

A wonderful animated figure. He moves 
his head by nodding and turning—both- 
arms move and he flops the flapjack 
into the air and catches it on the returm—= 
he never misses. ; 


SCHACK ARTIFICIAL FLOWER C@ 








Main Office 


wit CHICAGO, ILL... «aan 


134 N. Damen Ave. 








